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As one of the oldest houses in the watcb 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD. 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 
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Publisher's Department. 
Do Advertisements Pay 
In the INTELLIGENCER? Yes; 
they do. 

But always provided the thing advertised is 
something the readers of the INTELLIGENCER 
wan‘, If it is something they do not care for, 
the advertising goes for nothing. If it is some- 
thing they do care for, then about 20,000 persons 
—we estimate—will see and note the announce- 
ment. 


undoubtedly 


How do we estimate that about 20,000 persons 
will read the advertisement? This way: We 
print 3,900 copies of the paper. An ordinary es- 
timate 1s that each copy is read by five persons. 
In the case of this paper it is probable that the 
average is above five. 
19,500. 

The INTELLIGENCER, we believe, is looked 
through, from cover to cover. 
a good page. 

A friend who had had a ‘‘ Want”’ advertise- 
ment in, the other day, came in and paid for it. 


Five times 3,900 is 


Any page in it is 


He expressed his satisfaction, and even some sur- 
prise at the number of replies he had had. The 
experience surprised him, and he ordered in 
his business card for a year 
Cereal Foods. 

The food value of cereals has been fully admit- 
ted, and as the habit of eating them has grown, a 
greater discrimination is shown in selecting the 
best. Analysis shows that in Barley Crystals, 
prepared as a health food by Farwell & Rhines, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


nutriment, 


, practically the whole bulk is 
there being 99.1 per cent. of flesh, 
blood, brain, nerve, and béne building substance. 
It is made of the heart of barley, entirely free 
from bran or hulls. Their latest product is 
Gluten Grits, a breakfast and dessert cereal pre- 
pared for that large class of people who have to 
be careful in the use of starchy foods. 

Farwell & Rhines are also makers of ‘‘ Gluten 
Flour,’ ‘‘ Special Diabetic Flour,"’ and ‘* K. C. 
Whole Wheat Flour.’’ Their goods have come 
to be known as the ‘‘ Criss Cross Cereals,"’ the 
criss cross lines on the face of each package 
being a part of their trade mark. 

*,* There is a very small margin of profit to us 
in the ‘‘ Club List *’ business,— just about enough 
to cover the time and labor; but we are willing 
to do it for our readers, and are further willing to 
increase it. We shall therefore be obliged for 
orders. 


Donation Day 


Friends’ Home for Children, 4o11 
Aspen Street, Philadelphia, on Third- 
day, Eleventh month 21, 1899. 
Donations of Money, Dry Goods, Pro- 
visions, etc., will be gratefully received. 
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EXPERIENCED MATRON WANTS POSITION, 
school preferred. Address S. V. D., 249 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—TWO SMALL UNFURNISHED 
rooms, central. Address No. 115, this Office. 


ANTED.—STENOGRAPHER AND TYPE- 

writer, three hours a day (9 to 12 a. m., preferred), 

a sin the week. Address No. 114, INTELLIGEN- 
CER ce. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS MATRON, MAN. 
aging housekeeper, or companion, by experienced 


woman. Address No. 107, this Office. 


OUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER DESIRES 
position. Three years’ ex aeeee in wholesale 
house. Address No. 116, this O rN 


RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. gg, this Office. 


FoR RENT.—SECOND STORY FRONT ROOM, 
nicely furnished; heated. 2030 Brandywine Street. 


WO DESIRABLE ROOMS TO RENT, WITH 
or without board, near 23d and Green, in Friends’ 
family of two. Address No. 112, this Office. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—A CAPABLE 

young woman in good health who has had some 

experience in the management of children, and who can 
sew. Address No. 109, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, pe itol, and public buildings. Terms, 
e: .50 a day. ress FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W. et, D.C. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 
Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
1920 H | Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


(,EORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer 


14 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADA. 


Telephone 
1-42-25 D 


6 Spring Garden St. 
CAROLINE RAU, 72° Spring Gatden St., 


Plain Millinery 
. M EDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONN ETS. — 
REMOVED. 
Lizzie J. LAMBERT, Millinery, - 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN ‘STREET. 


JOHN F ABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


- JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa, 


ATALOGUES, CIRCULARS, 

C BOOKLETS, ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS, LETTER HEADS, 
BILL HEADS, ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


PRINTERS 
and PUBLISHERS, 


1019-21 Market Street, Phila. 


OFFICES : 
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Offices Removed. 


The offices of FRIENDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER have been removed to 
rooms on the second floor of the 
new Building of Young Friends’ 
Association, at 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., 
PAILADELPHIA. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of ae Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 


students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore GramMar SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and fre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, es 
ANNA W. SPE AKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


’ Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pees for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

— M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNT HLA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Principals. 


Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHoot For 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
eountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. : 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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A Simple Recipe for Muffins. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, makes remarkably 
good muffins. This is the recipe of Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
Principal, Boston Cooking School: 
**Mix one cup flour, one-half cup VITOS, two tablespoonfuls sugar, three 
and one-half teaspoonfuls baking powder, and one-quarter teaspoonful salt. 


Add one egg well beaten, three-fourths cup of milk, and two tablespoonfuls 
melted butter. Bake in buttered gem pans twenty to twenty-five minutes.” 


Try this simple recipe and you will be pleased with the result. 
PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY'S BEsT FLOUR 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL,| WALL PAPER of 


Manufacturing Optician. Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


acces, ae Heacock 
ANNOUNCEMENT, || “17004 Heacock, 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom | UNDERTAKER 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our and EMBALMER 


own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(eee FLOOR. ) 45 North13th Street. | 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 





1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. | 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
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The Journal, 1873. 
A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLV. 
THE possibilities of inward silence can be but dis- 
tantly referred to in words. The clearness of inward 
vision which sometimes results from it must be experi- 


enced to be fully understood. 
CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,’’ the chapter on Worship. 


THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


ALTHOUGH the faiths to which we fearful clung 
Fall from us or no more have might to save ; 
Although the past, recalling gifts it gave, 

O’er lost delights a doleful knell have rung ; 

Although the present forth from ashes sprung, 
Postpone from day to day what most we crave, 
And, promising, beguile us to the grave, — 

Yet toward the future we are always young ! 

It smiles upon us in last lingering hours, 

If with less radiance, with a light as fair 
As tender, pure, as in our childish years : 
It is the fairy realm of springing flowers, 
Of songs and ever-springing fountains, where 
No heart-aches come, no vain regrets, no tears ! 
— Florence Earle Coates. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
(Report continued from last week.) 

On Second-day the Yearly Meeting opened its busi- 
ness sessions with a large attendance. Several of 
the epistles from other yearly meetings were read and 
much interest in them was manifested. A good deal 
of time was given to the discussion of the proposi- 
tion continued from last year, to hold the meetings in 
joint session. The men were ready for this change a 
year ago, but several of the women expressed the 
feeling that the separate meetings gave a dignity to 
their sex which would be in a measure lost if they 
were no longer held responsible for the conduct of 
business. After a very full expression and a careful 
weighing of the sense of the meeting, it was decided 
to hold three sessions of this yearly meeting jointly 
and the other sessions separately. 

In the men’s meeting, after a thoughtful discussion 
of the. meeting’s ability to raise all needed money, 
$215 was appropriated toward the expenses of the 
Chautauqua Conferences ; women Friends concurred 
in this action. 

In the women’s meeting the answers to the first 
three queries were read, and in connection therewith 
many Friends bore testimony to the inward peace that 
comes to them who are faithful in their attendance at 
meetings, and to the blessings that follow an adhere- 
ence to the beautiful language of Friends among all 
people and under all circumstances. 
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In the evening there was a meeting of the First- 
day School Association. Three epistles were read, 
which were full of fruitful suggestions. Joseph S. 
Walton, of Philadelphia, gave an address, which 
called forth strong expressions of appreciation and 
gratitude ; his theme was the preparation of the heart 
for the reception of the Heavenly guest, and the duty 
of the First-day school to make the necessity of this 
preparation clear to even the youngest pupils. 

On Third-day morning the men and women 
Friends met in joint session. The more than usually 
impressive silence, which rested upon those assem- 
bled, was broken by earnest vocal prayer. 

The first business was the reading of the report 
of the Standing Committee of women’s meeting on 
the Purification of the Press. In response to letters 
sent out by this committee, resolutions in sympathy 
with its efforts have been adopted by international, 
national, and many State editorial associations, as 
well as by farmers’ granges, women’s clubs, and 
other influential bodies. Numerous letters of appre- 
ciation have been received from editors in all parts of 
the country, and the interest and cooperation of min- 
isters of other denominations in the city of Baltimore 
has been secured. 

The labors of the committee were warmly com- 
mended, and the meeting appropriated $100 for its 
use next year. 

The report of the committee on First-day schools 
was very encouraging. During the past year circu- 
lating libraries have exerted a beneficent influence. 
The meeting showed its appreciation of the words of 
this committee by increasing the appropriation for its 
use from $300 to $350. 

After the reading of the remaining epistles the 
session closed as it began, with solemn silence and 
vocal prayer. 

In the afternoon the minutes of the Representa- 
tiv: Committee were read. The committee on Indian 
Affairs presented a report of more than usual interest, 
showing that their work has been carried on at the 
minimum cost for maximum benefit. In addition to 
the kind of work done in previous years a helping 
hand has been extended to the Mission Indians in 
southern California, whose lands, given them by 
solemn treaty, were awarded to white claimants by 
the courts. The Indians Committee cooperated with 
the Indian Rights Association in an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of California; the decision in the 
court being against the Indians (though three of the 
seven judges were in their favor), an appeal has now 
been made to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the Attorney-General has permitted the 
cooperation of his department in securing justice for 
the Indians; pending the decision of this court they 
will remain in possession of their lands. 
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Margaretta Walton expressed thanks that for this 
down-trodden people there are still those among 
Friends who have watchful eyes and feeling hearts. 

The report of the Darlington Friends’ Home, 
1700 Bolton street, shows that there are now in the 
Home four permanent boarders, and that several of 
the teachers and pupils of the new Friends’ School 
are there comfortably provided for. The committee 
on Philanthropic Labor is assisted by committees in 
each of the monthly meetings, which work under 
the charge of superintendents of the following de- 
partments: Peace and Arbitration, Temperance, 
Purity, Anti-Narcotics, Improper Literature, Mission 
Work for Women and Children, and Prison Reform. 
Among so much that was interesting and encourag- 
ing, we may note the allusion to the labors of the 
Women’s Disarmament League of France ; the efforts 
made to secure scientific temperance instruction in 
Virginia ; the distribution of 1,600 copies of a leaflet 
entitled ‘“‘The Danger Signal,’ to students of the 
medical schools and the university ; and the helpful 
work done in mothers’ classes and conferences. 

In the Philanthropic meeting, on Third-day even- 
ing, the main feature was an address by Edward B. 
Rawson, of New York, who gave reasons why 
Friends should study the problems of Capital and 
Labor, Domestic Service, and Race Prejudice. The 
key to the solution of all these is—Love ; they will 
be settled when each one makes an honest effort to 
look at the situation from the point of view of the 
one on the other side. 

On Fourth-day morning the Visiting Committee 
reported that they had visited a number of meetings 
and many families ; $150 was appropiated to the use 
of this committee, and the thought was emphasized 
that Friends are glad to be visited by those who have 
not, as well as by those who have, the gift of vocal 
ministry. 

An interesting part of the report of the committee 
on Education was that referring to the new school 
building adjoining the meeting-house, which is a sub- 
stantial stone structure 54 by 66 feet, four stories in 
height, erected and equipped at a total cost of $40,- 
445. Of this amount $26,108 has been raised, and 
it is hoped that by another year the whole amount 
will be contributed. There are now in the school 
168 pupils, twenty-five of whom are Friends and 
twelve that have one parent a member; these are 
under the care of seventeen teachers, twelve of whom 
are Friends. 

A feeling tribute was paid to the beneficent influ- 
ence among Friends and others of the school for so 
many years under the care of Eli M. Lamb. 

At the close of the session, William Wood, a 
beloved minister more than eighty years of age, ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the beautiful quiet that had 
prevailed during the three joint sessions, and for the 
dignity with which the business had been conducted. 
Isaiah Lightner gave thanks for the privilege of again 
mingling in the yearly meeting with the friends of his 
youth. Then, after a quiet waiting for the Divine 
benediction, the meeting adjourned. 

Fourth-day afternoon the First-day School Asso- 


ciation concluded its deliberations. The remaining 
epistles were read and a fitting reply to them ap- 
proved. The lesson leaves, and the methods of 
using them, were discussed at some length, and the 
question was asked (but not answered), Why in the 
Old Testament series the Golden Text has no appar- 
ent connection with the rest of the lesson ? 

In the evening the public meeting for worship was 
well attended; there were sermons by Phineas J. 
Nichols, O. Edward Janney, Nathaniel Richardson, 
and Isaac Wilson. The latter spoke with especial 
power of the “greater things” that the followers of 
Christ are to do. 

On Fifth-day morning the meetings were held in 
separate session, and were devoted to the answering 
of the queries. In connection with these Friends 
were cautioned to await the Divine guidance in decid- 
ing what diversions are harmful, and were enjoined to 
extend love and forbearance to erring ones. It was 
also queried whether, if each one had beén obedient 
to the Inward Voice, there would not have been more 
than twenty new members added during the year by 
convincement. 

Two letters prepared by the committee on Isolated 
Friends, one to adults and one to children, were ap- 
proved by the meeting. A sub-committee of six was 
appointed to cooperate with similar committees from 
other yearly meetings, to consider the best interests 
of these isolated Friends. 

In the afternoon the meeting again assembled in 
joint session. An epistle to the other yearly meetings, 
covering the labors of the week, was united with. 
The treasurer's report showed a balance on hand of 
$881.09, and $2,000 was directed to be raised the 
ensuing year. Elisha H. Walker was reappointed 
treasurer. 

O. Edward Janney introduced a minute on the 
subject of temperance, which was adopted. It spoke 
of the growing influence of the saloon in politics, as 
manifested in the virtual nullification by one depart- 
ment of the government of a law of Congress, and 
urged Friends to teach the principles of total absti- 
nence, to oppose license in every form, to urge the 
extension of local option legislation, and to impress 
upon representatives in Congress that the sobriety 
and morality of the people should be their first con- 
sideration. 

A minute was adopted by the meeting expressing 
its appreciation of the presence of ministering Friends 
from other yearly meetings, and their words of counsel 
and encouragement. The visitors spoke with grati- 
tude of the many kindnesses bestowed upon them, 
and gave thanks from the fullness of their hearts for 
the strength that had come to them through this 
spiritual contact with other lives, and the daily mani- 
festation of the Divine Presence in the midst. Under 
the consciousness of this presence the meeting ad- 
journed to convene next year, in joint session, if per- 
mitted by Infinite Wisdom. 

A source of strength during the week was the 
devotional service held each morning from 9.15 to 
9.45, and on Fifth-day evening. To these the young 
were specially invited, and were encouraged to give 
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expression to helpful thoughts that might arise within 
them. With a few exceptions ministers old in the 
work restrained themselves from extended communi- 
cations, and many brief but living testimonies were 
presented. On Fifth-day evening Margaretta Walton 


spoke beautifully to the young, urging them to dedi- | 


cate themselves now to the Father’s work, and assur- 
ing them of the strength that will be given to sur- 
mount all obstacles, and of the inward peace that is 
the sure reward of victory. E. L. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT, 
No. 47.—ELEVENTH Monru 19. 
FALL OF ISRAEL. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Hear this, O ye that would swallow up the 
needy, and cause the poor of the land to fail. 
Surely I will never forget any of their works.— 
Amos, viii., 4, 7. 
Scripture Reading, II. Kings, xvii., 1-41. 

THE reign of Jeroboam II. in Israel was distinguished 
by the appearance of a new order of prophet. Those 
who had preceded this period had proclaimed the 
unity of their god, indeed ; but it was simply that of 
their tribal god. Jehovah had been a Hebrew god; 
he had no special interest in Moabites or Ammonites, 
in Syrians or Assyrians, except as they were con- 
cerned in the affairs of the chosen people. The 
prophets of the earlier time had insisted on purity of 
ceremonial worship. The followers of Jehovah must 
not introduce the rites of Baal-worship, nor the sacri- 
fices appropriate to Chemosh or Ammon; but the 
ceremonial was essential. The distinctively Hebrew 
forms must be lived up to, or Jehovah would not be 
content. Righteousness had been demanded by the 
prophets of every generation ; but righteousness had 
been simply one of the means of winning favor with 
God ; the moral life had been in large measure merely 
obedience to an outwardlaw. Not that higher visions 
of the greatness of God, of the uselessness of mere 
form, of the beauty of holiness, had not appeared to 
many ; but the total effect of the messages of the 
earlier prophets had not included the infinite nature 
of God, nor his universal fatherhood. In Amos and 
Hosea, and many who carried on their labors, this 
new note was sounded. ‘“ Unlike the earlier prophets, 
rejecting political intrigue and force, they depended 
entirely upon the truth of their words for their accept- 
ance. At the same time they did not appeal to the 
fanaticism of the masses. Their demands 
were so unfamiliar, and the principles which they 
annunciated so different from those generally 
accepted, that they were at first regarded only with 
suspicion.” (Kent.) They preached the universal 
supremacy of God, the impossibility of purchasing 
his favor by formal worship, the necessity for personal 
righteousness from within. 

Amos was a herdsman of Judah. His writings 
show that he had probably traveled and had wide 
acquaintance with social and political conditions in 
the nations surrounding Israel (Amos, chaps. I and 2). 
The facts that we gather concerning him indicate 
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that a considerable degree of education and culture 
was common even among the peasantry. He was 
probably the first of the prophets to commit his 
message to writing—a practice probably due in part 
to the difficulties and dangers of oral presentation 
under the despotic sway of the later kings. 

Although the house of Amos was in Judah, his 
message was associated wholly with the court of 
His words, skillfully introduced by con- 
demnation of the sins of the enemies of Israel, con- 
stituted a stern rebuke to the luxury and vice of the 
court, the pollution of justice at its fountain-head, 
and a clear-cut demand for obedience to the funda- 
mental laws of right written in men’s hearts. He 
had little influence or following. He seems, indeed, 
to have been looked upon with contempt, so that the 
chief priest felt it necessary to do no more than to 
advise him to run away home and not trouble him 
any more (Amos vii. 13). This advice the 
prophet seems to have followed, and it is probable 
that after his return to Judah he arranged and wrote 
down his prophecies for future generations. 

Hosea was an Israelite who dwelt in one of the 
cities, if we may judge from his reference to city 
life. In general, his message was the same as that of 
Amos, though its form was influenced by his personal 
character and experience. Moreover, he added to a 
clear vision of the stern punishments sure to follow 
upon the wickedness of his people a strong and 
abiding sense of God’s love. More than any other 
down to the time of Jesus was this characteristic of 
Hosea. 

The Judean contemporary of Jeroboam II. during 
the most of his reign was Uzziah (or Azariah). We 
will return to the’ history of Judah, after noting the 
decline and fall of Israel. After the death of Jero- 
boam II. (740 B.C.), the great empire which he had 
built up fell to pieces with a promptness which showed 
the weakness of its foundations. Only his personal 
vigor had held it together. Of the six kings of 
Israel who followed him, four were assassinated. 
Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II., was slain by con- 
spirators, and the chief of them, who seized the 
throne, was in turn slain by Menahem, military gov- 
ernor of Tirzah. His weakness is shown by the fact 
that he impoverished his country to pay a large sum 
for the favor of the Assyrian monarch, Tiglath-Pile- 
ser III. (Pul—II. Kings xv., 19, 20), in order to 
strengthen his authority. This great conqueror had 
already subdued the ccuntries to the north of Israel, 
and had even threatened Judah. Menahem’s son was 
dethroned by an uprising led by those opposed to the 
Assyrian alliance. A coalition was formed against 
Assyria by the new king, Pekah, which included 
King Rezon of Damascus and some of the Philistine 
cities. They attempted to force Judah to join them, 
besieging the king in his capital. But the Assyrian 
king, by a series of rapid campaigns, defeated and 
entirely subjugated the territory of the coalition. 
Pekah was slain, and Hoshea, a creature of the 
Assyrian king, replaced him. On the death of the 
Assyrian (727 B.C.), hope of help from Egypt 
brought about a last revolt. A change of dynasty 
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nn the king of Ethiopia (Shabak, or “ So”’—II. 

Kings, xvii, 4) on the throne of Egypt, and he 
promised aid against Assyria. His promises proved 
of no avail. Shalmaneser IV., the new king of 
Assyria, was upon Israel before help could arrive, the 
country was overrun, and, after a long siege of three 
years, Samaria was captured (722 B.C.) by Sargon, 
successor to Shalmaneser. The city was plundered. 
Thousands of the leading inhabitants of Israel were 
carried away to Assyria, where they were made into 
colonies, while they were replaced by a mixed multi- 
tude from Assyria, Babylon, and Arabia. These in 
time adopted the god and the ceremony of Israel and 
became the Samaritans. But the kingdom of Israel 
was at an end. 


VISITS TO DOUKHOBOR VILLAGES. 
Job S. Gidley, in the Friend, Philadelphia. 

On Seventh-day morning, the 5th of the Eighth 
month, we visited the two villages on the Swan River, 
which we had passed by on the previous day. One 
of these was near to the ford, the other was a mile or 
more further up the stream, but on the same side. 
To save two or three miles’ drive for our horses, we 
had sent word the day before to the people living at 
the latter place that we proposed, the next day, to 
pass over the trail on the south side of their village, 
and that we would be pleased to have them come and 
meet us if they desired to do s6. Having made a 
satisfactory visit at the village near the ford, we pro- 
ceeded on our way up the hills, through the “ brush,” 
fora mile or more, where we saw a few Doukhobor 
men and women on the trail who had come to meet us. 

They turned and followed us. When we reached 
the top of the hill, in sight of the open prairie, which is 
at the south of the village referred to, we saw a fine 
company of Doukhobor men and women, standing 
together in the bright sunshine, all dressed in their 
best attire. When we got within hearing distance we 
found that they were chanting a plaintive melody. 
It was truly an impressive sight. 

When we reached them they soon ceased singing, 
and a sweet, solemn silence ensued, which was broken 


by a supplication by E. H. V., this being followed by 
testimonies, which were listened to with close 
attention. 


One must be void of feeling not to be touched by 
such a scene. Here was a meeting for worship held 
upon the prairie, under the canopy of heaven, where 
the Dispenser of our manifold blessings seemed near 
at hand. It brought to mind thoughts of the simple 
way in which the early Christians performed their 
worship. 

After our meeting was over, a few of the women 
went to their village to get something for us, present- 
ing a nice handkerchief to E. H. V. and another to 
myself. As we took leave of them they began again 
singing one of their Russian psalms. 

We thought to stop on our way from this place to 
Fort Pelly, and feed our horses and partake of re- 
freshments, but, it being very dry, there was no suit- 
able place to get water for ourselves and horses, so 


| largest village of Doukhobors, 


we made no halt before reaching Pelly, about the | 


| 


| ferent places. 


| by fifteen feet, and six or seven feet in depth. 
| was the only cellar seen under any of their houses. 





middle of the afternoon, tired and hungry, having 
ridden about thirty miles, according to the driver’s 
estimate, the longest continuous journey that we took. 

We stopped this time at E. A. W. R. McKenzie’s, 
whose daughter, about twelve years of age, soon had 
a bountiful luncheon prepared for us, by which we 
were greatly refreshed. 

After resting a little we left for the Assiniboine 
River, about half a mile away, where we were so much 
delayed on our outward journey. The ford was soon 
reached and crossed in safety, and, after a drive of 
about two hours, we reached the village near White 
Sand River, visited on the Ist instant. Here we saw 
fields of rye, oats, and barley, all looking well. The 
next morning, after having had a religious opportunity 
with the peoole, we bade them an affectionate fare- 
well, not knowing whether we would ever meet them 
again. Some of them, however, went with us to the 
next village, where we took our mid-day lunch, and 
had the second meeting of the day. 

Here we saw Nastasia Verigin, who told us that 
she had three sons who have been exiles in Siberia 
for several years. She is eighty-three years of age. 
She pleaded with us to do all in our power to have 
these exiles liberated, that they might return to their 
people. Judging from their pictures, which were 
shown us, these looked as if they might be numbered 
among the best of this long-persecutea people. We 
saw the wife and two daughters of one of them, and 
fine-looking people they were. The daughters were 
nearly grown to womanhood. While sitting in their 
house, in silent waiting among them, just before leav- 
ing, E. H. V. appeared in supplication, craving that 
the Most High would soften the heart of the Czar to 
let these people go, for vain is the help of man. The 
Doukhobors were also encouraged to put their faith 
and hope in God, and to remember that if “‘ ye have 
faith, even as a grain of mustard seed, ye may say 
unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, 
and it shall remove.” 

Before leaving this house, while we were seated on 
the piazza in the sunlight, a half-dozen little Douk- 
hobor boys, whose ages ranged from five to seven 
years, stood before us, and each in turn recited a 
Russian psalm, after which I showed each how to 
count ten in English, using his fingers as counters. 
A few minutes later each one came to me and counted 
in the same way without making a single mistake. 

I hardly expected to see a piazza attached toa 
log house, but we saw quite a number of them in dif- 
This house, taken throughout, was the 
best arranged and best finished of any that we saw. 
It even had a good cellar under one end, about ten 


This 


After visiting the next camp, a mile or a little 
more further towards the west, and holding a meeting 
with the people, we took a circuitous route towards 
the east and south, re-crossed White Sand River by 
the bridge, traveled a long distance, and reached the 
north of Yorkton, 
Here 


which is sometimes called ‘‘ Winter Quarters.”’ 
we found about six hundred people. 
A considerable number collected together on our 











arrival, in the west part of their camp, where we held 
a meeting that was felt to be a tendering season of 
Divine favor. 

We then proceeded to the east side of their vil- 
lage, where we met the patriarch of the Doukhobors, 
John Machortoff, who told us that in his youth he 
saw two Friends in Russia. He took supper with us, 
in the nurse’s tent. 

In the evening there was another meeting, which 
was even larger than the one held in the afternoon, 
it being the fifth meeting held during the day. 
E. H. V., in her supplication at the last meeting, ren- 
dered thanksgiving for the manifold favors of the day. 

After visiting all the other camps, save one, on 
White Sand River, and holding a meeting at each vil- 
lage, we reached Yorkton late Fifth-day evening, the 
10th of the Eighth month. 

On Seventh-day, the 12th, we left Yorkton for 
Good Spirit Lake, at the north and east of which are 
seven villages of Doukhobors; Herbert P. Archer, 
one of the committee appointed by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, accompanying us. We reached the first vil- 
lage, some thirty miles or more from Yorkton, late in 
the afternoon, and spent the night there. The next 
day we visited and held meetings in four villages, then 
drove about a mile further north, where lived Robert 
Buchanan and his wife, who are much interested in 
the Doukhobors. One of our drivers had formerly 
lived here, and recommended it as an excellent place 
for us to spend the night, which we found to be true 
on accepting their kind invitation to remain with them. 
Learning of a village about a mile to the north of this 
place, as the sun was still above the western horizon, 
I wandered off toward the Doukhobor camp. As I 
passed alone around among their houses and tents, 
although I could not understand much of their lan- 
guage, yet by a few simple words and signs I found 
that they were in Halifax last winter, and that they 
recognized me. 

One man invited me to stay all night with him. 
This he did by laying his head in his hand, inclining 
his body and pointing toward his tent. I thanked 
him, and replied that we would visit them on the 
morrow. 

In the morning Robert Buchanan started for his 
hay field, but his wife went with us to the village al- 
ready alluded to, and I noticed that she was gladly 
welcomed among the Doukhobors. After holding a 
meeting at this village we visited the other two, where 
we also held meetings, and returned to Robert 
Buchanan’s. 

On Third-day morning we turned our faces home- 
ward, stopping at a farmer’s by the name of Hutch- 
inson, who formerly lived in England, and is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. His family consists of 
a wife and three children, and a young Doukhobor 
woman in their employ. 

This farmer has a nice garden, and succeeds in 
raising an early variety of sweet corn. Wesaw some 
nearly ready for the table. This was the only corn 
of any considerable size seen north of Yorkton. 

We reached Yorkton before nightfall, having been 
away four days. 
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Although the Doukhobors have been seriously 
handicapped in having so little to do with, they have 
nevertheless made an excellent beginning, and one is 
greatly impressed by seeing what they have accom- 
plished in building their houses, sawing their lumber 
(by hand), making bricks, plowing their lands, cut- 
ting and stacking their hay, and in attending to vari- 
ous other duties. They are a peculiar people, worthy 
of the favorable consideration of every lover of- peace 
and goodwill in our land. Doubtless there will be 
suffering among them this winter, unless they receive 
assistance from those who are charitably inclined. 

Their needs are many and various. Their houses 
were unfinished, most of them lacking windows. 
Very few families are supplied with any kind of arti- 
ficial light. A supply of other food than bread would 
benefit them greatly. 

I see no reason why they will not be able to suc- 
ceed in the home of their adoption, if they are carried 
safely through one or two winters by the assistance of 
those who are interested in their welfare. 


A REcENT observer has noted that as a religion 
(that is, a denomination) becomes older it tends to 
become more careful as to its orthodoxy, and less 
careful as to its morality. In other words, it becomes 
more careful to have acorrect formula. A denomina- 
tion like Friends, which is now well into its third 
century of existence, needs to consider this statement, 
and to see to it that it be careful on the one hand to 
have firm hold on Truth, and, on the other, to let the 
natural result of its faith show itself in right living. 
A distinction has been made between religion and 
morality ; but either without the other is weak and 
ineffective—[The Interchange, Dr. R. H. Thomas, 
Baltimore. ] 

s~¢ 

SELF-CONTROL.—We know of a man who bought, 
at a low price, a blood horse, because the animal was 
so much in the habit of balking as to be useless. The 
buyer was noted for his great firmness and self-control, 
qualities whose temper the horse severely tried, as 
he was driven to the farm, some twenty-five miles 
distant. Horse and man were twenty-four hours 
traveling those twenty-five miles, but not a word of 
anger, not a stroke of the whip, did the horse 
receive. Hundreds of times he balked, and was met 
with a patient firmness, which at last, conquered. 
The horse never balked after that memorable drive. 
The man did not take a city, but he captured a horse 
by ruling his own spirit.—[ People’s Comrade. ] 

WHENEVER we yield ourselves obediently to the 
true law, a higher principle of order enters our life ; 
we rise out of childish weakness, out of animalism and 
evil; we are renewed and transformed into children 
of light ; we become conscious of a steady upward 
tendency, and of a godlike and immortal quality.— 
Charles G. Ames. 

s¢ 

AFFECTION is a kind of moral gymnasium, in which 
the disciples of Christ are trained to robust exercise, 
hardy exertion, and severe conflict. —Hannah More. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
In defense and attempted justification of wars in our 


own time the example of the Civil War of 1861-65 
is not unseldom cited. The right and wrong of that 
conflict, the fact that the southern arms were identi- 


fied with the institution of slavery, and that their 


triumph would have meant the destruction of the | 


national unity, are earnestly brought forward. 

Those who would desire to justify wars of aggres- 
sion in the time in which we are living will admit, no 
doubt, that the conditions which existed in 1861 were 
very different indeed from those that existed in 1898. 
And they would be obliged to admit also, we should 


say, that the experience of the American people in | 


1861-65 was such as should have made them deter- 
mine never to tolerate proposals of aggressive war- 
fare. 
world had not seen. 


The Civil War was such a struggle as the 
It was bloody and destructive 


beyond all previous experience. It inflicted wounds 


that even yet are unhealed, and caused loss and 
waste which have never yet been made good. In 
1865, when the flag of the United States was formally 
replaced on Fort Sumter, at Charleston, Henry Ward 
Beecher, in his oration, spoke of the war thus: 


‘‘The soil has drunk blood and is glutted. Millions 
mourn for myriads slain, or, envying the dead, pray for 
oblivion. Towns and villages have been razed. 
fields have been turned back to wilderness. It came to pass 
as the prophet had said: ‘The sun was turned to darkness 
and the moon to blood.’ The course of the law was ended. 
The sword sat chief magistrate in half the nation ; 
was paralyzed ; morals corrupted; the public weal invaded 
whole States were ravaged by aveng- 


The earth reeled.’’ 


by rapine and anarchy ; 


ing armies. The world was amazed. 


These are terrible words. They are so terrible 
that they seem as if it were not possible they could 
Nevertheless they are true. 


The language is exact. 


be true. It is a just 
description. 
many who saw the war are dead, or because the 
impression it made on them has become less vivid ; 
it is because the generation that has grown up since 
1865 cannot know as their fathers did the reality of 
the case; that now the Civil War is lightly looked 
back to, and its character and proportions are unap- 
preciated. In 1865, the return of Peace was hailed 
with joy that cannot be described. Even in the 
South, where the cause for which the white people 
had contended was lost, there was a sense of relief 
that the frightful devastation had ended, and in the 


North, only the tragedy of the President’s assassina- 


industry | 


It is because | 
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! a desire to be found serving in the Master's vineyard. 





tion tempered the universal gladness. Any one who 


would then have said that before the century was out 


| the country would be taught that war was not an 


undesirable thing, and that it should be considered 
the first duty of the people to arm and drill as sol- 
diers, would have been thought to have lost his 
senses. 

Is it, then, that men learn nothing by experience ? 
Have we in the United States not learned any lesson 


| from the Civil War? Were its pains and wounds not 
| a lesson to be remembered, but only to be forgotten ? 


THE articles by Howard M. Jenkins on English Friends 
are concluded, but pertinent questions relating to the subject 
will be cheerfully answered through the INTELLIGENCER, so 
far as we are able to do so. 

H. M. Jenkins has in hand some half dozen articles on 
special visits or experiences in England which he did not find 
time to write of in detail, in his letters sent at the time. The 
first of these, ‘‘A Drive to Warwick,’’ appears this week, 
and the others will follow. When they are completed, he 
thinks he will have exhausted the list of subjects which he 
has had in mind relating to his visit abroad. 


THE ‘‘race’’ sympathies, of which we have had so much, 
have not prevented this abominable war in South Africa, 
where the so-called ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons’’ are fighting another 
branch of the Teutonic stock. Something more than race 
sympathy is needed to civilize the world—the tie of Christian 
brotherhood. 


BIRTHS. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 6, 


TYSON.—In 1899, to 


Charles B. and Marion B. Tyson, a son, who is named 
Fruitful | 


Charles Mortimer Tyson. 


MARRIAGES. 


PANCOAST—W HITEHEAD.—Tenth month 18, 1899, 
at the home of the bride’s parents, in West Philadelphia, 
L. Bertha Whitehead, and Edwin A. Pancoast, of Mickleton, 
N. J. 


DEATHS. 


DAVIS.—Suddenly, Ninth month 11, 1899, Alice J. L.. 
wife of Ellwood Davis, of Edgewater Park, N. J., aged 50 
years ; a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. A be- 
loved and loving wife and mother, whose loss is keenly 
felt. 7°oe 


McALISTER.—Tenth month 10, 1899, Alfred S. Mc- 
Alister, son of James and Elizabeth N. McAlister, and grand- 


| son of Elwood and Ann Eliza Borton, in the 31st year of his 


age ; a valued member of Wilmington Meeting, Delaware, 


| and much interested in First-day school work. 


It is with a sense of great loss that we record the decease 
of this dear young Friend. After two years of declining health 
the Heavenly Father has seen fit to remove him from ‘‘ works 
to reward,’’ in the prime of his manhood and usefulness. 

He was everready and willing to do what his hands found 
to de, and very early became interested in the work of the 
First-day school—later, and for several years, he was a faithful 
and conscientious superintendent. 

He was equally interested in other lines of work in our So- 
ciety, helping to share the labors of these with an earnestness 
of spirit that gave evidence his heart was in the work, and with 
‘‘He 
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hath done what he could.’’ May others, by his example, be 
stimulated to greater service! With the assurance that he has 
passed to the better, holier life bey ond, may we be able to say, 
‘« Thy will, O Lord, be done.’ Pr. 


HEACOCK.—Tenth month 30, 1899, Roy Antrim, son of 
Barclay B. and the late Deborah S. Heacock, aged 23 years, 
g months, 6 days; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

KNIGHT.—In Carversville, Pa., Tenth month 29, 1899, 
Alfred Knight, aged 65 years, son of the late Charles and 
Mary Ann Cooper Knight, of Newtown, Pa. 

PANCOAST.—In Camden, N. J., Eleventh month 4, 
1899, Dillwyn Parrish Pancoast, M.D., aged 62 years. 

Interment at Mullica Hill Friends’ ground. 

SHOEMAKER.—Eleventh month 4, 1899, Charlotte W., 
widow of Benjamin A. Shoemaker, in her 86th year ; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly pees held at Green Street, aan 





DOUK HOBOR REPORT. 


WE have received some further contributions to the Fund; 
they are acknowledged below. In this connection we would 
mention that sums reaching us later in the week than Third- 
day morning cannot be acknowledged in the issue of that 
week, 

We have handed over to the Philadelphia Friends who are 
forwarding supplies for the sick and children, $250 additional. 
As already said, the funds received will, for the present, be 
devoted to this object. 

THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER "’ 
Abington Friend, : ; 
Collections by David Ferris (see list 

below), . . : 
A Friend, Philadelphia, 
‘* Leaflet Fund,’’ ; 
eee, 
A. =. A., : 
Cash, ‘‘to assist Doukhobors,’ 
T. H. S., Philadelphia, 
A. B., Philadelphia, 


FUND. 
. $100.00 


Total, 
Reported previously, 


Total, . 
Paid for supplies for sick and children, $550. 00 


In hand, : $23.00 
COLLECTIONS, WILMINGTON MONTHLY MEETING. 


David Ferris desires to acknowledge the following collec- 
tions in Wilmington Monthly Meeting for the Doukhobor 
Fund : 

J. W. H. Watson, 
Eli Hilles, 

Edw. Bringhurst, 
J. N. Gawthrop, 


. $10.00 
«200 
5.00 
1.00 


Total, . $18.00 


Wilson Sturge, of Birmingham, who had been very helpful 
in connection with the Friends’ aid to those Doukhobors who 
settled last year in Cyprus (subsequently removing to Canada), 
died on shipboard, near Malta, on his way home, on the 4th 
of-last month. He was the son of Charles Sturge, who was 
Mayor of Birmingham in 1862-3, and had been at one period 
in the British Consular service. He was in his 66th year. 
His labors in Cyprus were highly appreciated ; the Doukho- 
bors spoke of him, in the Russian style, as ‘‘little grand- 
father,’’—‘‘little’’ being with them a term of endearment. 

Mary Ann Marriage-Allen says: ‘‘ Wilson Sturge was 
greatly disappointed that the Doukhobors could not stay in 
Cyprus. Friends had done so much in procuring land for 
them, and he had superintended the house-building and farm- 
ing operations, distribution of food, etc.; but their constant 
illness and great mortality convinced him that their stay was 
impossible.’’ 


EXCURSION DAYS 
I. 
A DRIVE TO WARWICK. 

WE had thought—my kind entertainer, Benjamin 
Goouch, of Ettington, and myself—that we should 
start at half-past ten, but it was more than an hour 
later, in fact 11.45, when we left the door of our 
friend William B. Gibbins—near by—and drove down 
the avenue, under the old trees, into the Warwick 
road. At Benjamin’s insistence 1 had taken the place 
of honor on the trap, the seat beside Thomas the 
coachman, and my friend mounted on the seat behind. 
‘‘ Charley,” the lively square-trotting bay horse, 
shook his head and set off with as much spirit as if 
he shared the anticipated pleasure of the trip. 

It is just about eleven miles from Ettington to 
Warwick. You descend the range of low hills on 
which the village stands, and then you have nearly 
ten miles of almost level road through one of the 
finest sections of Warwickshire. So Charley never 
gave up or seriously slackened his steady trot, mile 
after mile, as we covered the ground at the rate of 
nearly nine milesan hour. The sun shone pleasantly, 
the fitful showers of the preceding few days seemed 
to be over, and we said to one another—all except 
Charley—‘‘ What a lovely day for the drive!”’ As 
for the horse, indeed, he wasa good deal busied with 
the flies, for though there are practically no flies in 
England in-doors, (I nowhere saw a window- or door- 
screen), there are some in the open air, in summer, 
and Charley resented their attacks upon him most 
distinctly. His tail had been ‘“ banged,’’ but not 
“docked”; ‘Mr. Gibbins won’t have the ’orses 
docked,” said Thomas. “ He is right, very right,’’ I 
replied ; “excellent Mr. Gibbins !”’ 

The wheat was in the stack, as we went by the 
fields and farm-steads. There are no barns in 
England of our sort, (I mean southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania), large enough to hold the crops of the year. 
The wheat is placed by the barn and stables in 
round stacks, and the hay mostly in long “ricks.” 
These are covered with straw thatch—so well covered 
that I judge no one amongst us, now, has the art of 
placing the thatch so closely, neatly, and securely. 
There is a wide difference between English farming 
and ours, on account of the different climate. The 
winter in England is mild compared with ours. It is 
not necessary to house the stock so long or so closely. 
The careful provision for many weeks of frozen 
ground, and possibly severe storms, is scarcely 
needed at all. It is rather surprising to be told that 
even in the Lake Region, in north-western England, 
elevated and mountainous as it is, and so far north of 
our latitude, the coaching horses of the summer 
‘‘season”’ are turned loose in the autumn (not fall; 
the word is considered quite odd in England), to run 
on the “ fells’ —mountains—till spring, very little 
attention being given them, or feed provided for them, 
other than the pasture they find. (The sheep also 
feed over the fells, continuously, and it is usual to 
consider a flock of a given size as being permanently 
attached to each tract of the mountain land.) 

The road is good; it is stoned, of course, a 


IN ENGLAND. 
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‘“‘turnpike,”’ as we would say, but as the word turn- 
pike originally meant the long swinging bar, or 
pike,” which is closed in order to make the traveler 
stop and pay his toll, it is evident that it would not 
apply to a road on which no toll is taken. This road 
to Warwick is well kept, though not so good as 
some I had seen. It is lined with hedges, some trim 
and neat, some rather irregular and broken, making 
the leap easier for the huntsmen. “ Yes, it’s a great 
country for hunting,” said Thomas; “ and they ride 
along the footpaths if they like, so the paths cahnt 
be kept nice.” I cannot quite get a word to describe 
the face of the country; it is not flat, nor is it low; 
it is not meadows, and it can hardly be called rolling ; 
but it is nearly level, and has the air of rural beauty 
.and comfort to a degree that few parts of England 
that I have seen can equal. It is the country of 
the Avon (A-von, not Av-on) and as we approach 
Warwick we shall see the pretty river winding on our 
left, and shall cross it by a substantial stone bridge 
(there are no others than stone ones in England, 
unless it be that poor old swinging iron one over the 
Tweed, at Dryburgh Abbey), before we reach 
Warwick. 

There are fine trees all along, many oaks, some 
poplars rising aloft, but especially tall and stately 
elms ; these are so plentiful that there is a local name 
for them, ‘‘ Warwickshire weeds.”’ Except in the 
parks of the rich people, however, there are no 
woods, no forests, no “belts” of “timber”; the 
trees rise out of the hedgerows, stand beside the road, 
and gather about the houses. Sometimes there is an 
avenue of them, and Benjamin Goouch pointed out 
where a severe wind-storm,—almost one of our 
cyclones, on a small scale,—had leveled and ruined 
such a double row of splendid trees, a year or 
two ago. 

The road on which we are driving is the great 
north and south road of the region, down—behind 
us—to Banbury, up—ahead of us—to Warwick, 
Kenilworth, and Coventry. We are in the midst of 
old battle-fields ; on the right hand may be plainly 
seen Edgehill, and the place on it where the first 
battle of the Civil War was fought, in 1642. Back- 
ward, a few miles, is Evesham (Eve-sham), where 
Simon de Montfort, that giant figure in medizval 
English history, was defeated and slain in the battle 
with Edward I.,in 1265, and where, in the old abbey, 
he was buried. Over this road have marched the 
armies of the contending factions in the Wars of the 
Roses,—for the town we aim at was the home of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, ‘the Kingmaker,” 
who fought first for Edward IV., the last Yorkist, 
and then for Henry VI., the last Lancastrian, and 
who fell in the fierce battle at Barnet, in 1471. 

We pass through villages typically English. 
Here is Wellesbourne-Hastings, and in a little open 
space stands a spreading oak tree, under whose 
branches Joseph Arch, the agricultural laborers’ 
leader, now a member of the House of Commons, 
called the men together a few years ago for consulta- 
tion over their depressed condition. On the left 


hand, across the fields a little way, but not plainly in 
« 








view, is Charlecote, the home of the Lucys, and of 
that Sir Thomas Lucy who is said (sad, mind) to 
have judged Shakespeare on the charge of deer- 
killing. Farther on, in a loop of the Avon, and just 
before we reach the bridge over it, is Barford, where 
Joseph Arch, M.P., lives,—an old man, now, and per- 
haps not long to sit at Westminster. And a mile or so 
farther, the road from Stratford-on-Avon, a few miles 
south-west, comes up and joins ours. 

The clocks struck one as Charley broke his square 
trot, at last, into a walk, and drew us bravely up the 
sharp hill by the West Gate, into Warwick. ‘1 
thought we’d do it in about an hour and a quarter,” 
said Thomas. Over the arch of the West Gate sits 
the old chapel, now used in connection with the 
‘* Leycester Hospital,”’ but a good deal older than that 
institution, though z¢ dates from 1571, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, half a century before George Fox 
was born. 

Would any one ask, “ Why drive from Ettington 
to Warwick ?”’ I hope not. But if they should, the 
answer is ready—for the drive itself and to see War- 
wick, and to call on Mary Radley. We got out at 
her house, and vainly rang the bell. Thomas went 
on to put up Charley and the trap at the Warwick 
Arms, and to be ready to return at 6.30. We vainly 
rang the bell, I say, for Mary Radley was out, but we 
inquired and left word for her in the little shop op- 
posite, where the woman in charge showed her kindly 
interest in our visit. 

Then we set off for the castie. It is one of the 
finest, in use as a residence, in all England, and, fora 
shilling, you may see the court-yards, etc., and the 
show-rooms. Benjamin and I paid the charge, got 
our tickets, entered the driveway hewn from solid 
rock, passed through the double gateway between the 
huge Czsar’s Tower and the almost-as-high Guy's 
Tower, and were in the inner court-yard. Then with 
others we were admitted to the state apartments, and 
shown through—very intelligently and civilly—by the 
person appointed to that service. We saw the pic- 
tures,—there are some by Rubens, and some by 
Van Dyck, and a Rembrandt,—the family relics, 
Cromwell's helmet, arms and armor without number, 
rare old tapestry, the splendid inlaid table of the gilt 
drawing-room, and the fine Venetian mirror of the 
cedar drawing-room. The rooms, en suite, extend 
330 feet, and the windows look out on the Avon 
peacefully flowing sixty feet below. Into the great 
hall we went last, and as we passed out could not but 
remember the ruined fortunes of the present Earl of 
Warwick, for his old castle and other property is now 
administered as a bankrupt estate for the protection 
of the inheritance rights of his son. The Countess 
of Warwick is a brilliant and conspicuous ‘‘ London 
Society ” woman ; there is a fine full-length portrait 
of her by Carolus Duran, the great French portrait 
painter, in one of the rooms, and the countenance did 
not seem, I thought, to contradict the stories of her 
social ambition. 

We went down to the great bridge over the Avon. 
A loaded coach from Leamington drove by, the guard 
sounding his horn. From the bridge, a fine view of 
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the Castle, with its lofty wall and great towers, is had ; 
this is the usual photograph of it. Then we walked 
along the river bank, by quaint old houses, to the site 
of the old mill, which stood here directly under the 
Castle walls, and which furnished bread, we may be 
sure, to Warwick the King-maker, and to many 
others within the Castle, before and after, for ‘‘ glory,” 
after all, is dependent upon bread. 

And from the old mill we went to the old church 
of St. Mary’s. It crowns the hill in the centre of the 
town, and its tower may be seen from all the country 
round. Benjamin went up into the tower for the 
view ; I went into the church itself, and the chapels, 
especially the Beauchamp Chapel, where Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who died 1499,—seven 
years after the first American voyage of Columbus,— 
has a famous tomb, and where Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, Queen Elizabeth’s favorite, also has a 
splendid tomb, and on top of it he and his last wife, 
Lettice, lie side by side in efigy. Who would think, 
seeing the reposeful marble figures, that he is believed 
to have connived at the death of his first wife, Amy 
Robsart, over at Cumnor Hall, in Berkshire (in hope 
to marry the Queen), and that Lettice, who lies here 
so sweetly beside him, is believed to have poisoned 
him, because of her infatuation for Christopher Blount ? 

But we must get on. Night approaches, and we 
have eleven miles back to Ettington. We went to 
the Leycester Hospital (which is not a hospital, in our 
sense of the word, but a home for twelve old soldiers), 
and then we crossed the street to Mary Radley’s. 
Tea was spread for us, and we sat and chatted with 
her, and with other callers. Her house is in front of 
the Friends’ meeting-house, and of the old burying- 
ground, in which lies the dust of William Dewsbury, 
who was imprisoned at Warwick, for conscience’ sake, 
for eighteen years, in the time of the early Friends, 
part of the time in a horrid dungeon. 

Our call was quite too short ; our dear friend is 
most hospitable to visiting Friends; scores of them 
come to her door, from America, every year, and she 
receives them all with a welcome not to be forgotten. 
She is interested in the history of the Society, and 
very familiar with it ; she is interested also in gene- 
alogy, and knows the relationships of most of the 
Friends in England. Benjamin and I were obliged, 
presently, to say that we must go, and Thomas came 
with the trap, Charley as eager to get home as he 
had been eager to get to Warwick. And we drove 
back at the same gait we went, except that we had to 
go more slowly in mounting the Ettington hills, so 
that it was a little past eight when we drove up under 
the trees to William Gibbins’s door. Dinner was on 
the table, and William is a host not to be denied— 
though | must say Benjamin did excuse himself. So 
we cheerfully chatted at the table, with our host and 
his other guests, young cousins from London, and 
gave them our tale of the pleasures of the day’s drive 
to Warwick. H. M. J. 


COMMISSIONER William A. Jones, of the United States 
Indian Bureau, after careful study, announces that a full- 
blooded Indian has never developed insanity. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

EASTON AND GRANVILLE HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

As we are always interested in hearing accounts of 
the various quarterly and half-year meetings, through 
the columns of the INTELLIGENCER, I thought it 
might be of interest to some to have a brief account 
of Easton and Granville Half-Year Meeting. It 
opened on the afternoon of Third-day, the 24th of 
Tenth month, with meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
held at North Easton. Only a few of the members 
were present, owing to illness of themselves or 
families. 

We were made glad by the presence of our 
friend, Isaac Wilson, whose encouraging testimony 
we trust may long remain with us. 

Fourth-day, the 25th, meeting assembled at Easton 
in the old-time meeting-house, where was held the 
one-hundredth anniversary of its erection, 25th of 
Twelfth month, 1887. (An account of which may 
be found in INTELLIGENCER, Second month, 1888.) 
Meeting somewhat larger than usual in recent times, 
many coming from other meetings, and many inter- 
ested ones from outside our own fold. We were 
again refreshed by an hour’s loving counsel from 
I. W., after which we proceeded with the business 
coming from our four monthly meetings, Saratoga, 
Pittstown, Granville, and Easton. A few Friends 


left timely remarks for our consideration, upon topics 

which had claimed our attention ; then adjourned. 
The next hour was spent in social mingling, and 

in serving and partaking of refreshments. Our Young 


Friends’ Association had arranged for a meeting at 
this time, the subject to be considered, Peace and 
Arbitration, as befitting these troublous times. An 
original paper, by Phebe A. Hoag, opened the order 
of exercises. It was highly approved, and a lively 
discussion followed, evincing a depth of thought and 
feeling that comes from true conviction. 

Interesting and appropriate selections were read, 
one by Lucy P. Allen, taken from a lecture by Carl 
Schurz, and two from the Peacemaker, by Abby 
Thomas and Martha A. Wilbur. The general feeling, 
as expressed, was that the day had been profitably 
spent. 

Fifth-day, the 26th, we had our usual religious 
meeting, well attended, where living testimony was 
given forth from concerned minds, which cannot fail 
to leave an impress upon the hearts of those con- 
vened, thus making us all feel that it was good to 
have been there. E. B. W. 


The following is a paragraph from the report of 
the Philanthropic Labor Committee to Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting : 

‘For the two greatest English-speaking nations, 
with their claims to high civilization and Christian 
enlightenment, to be engaged in mortal combat with 
weaker or inferior nations, instead of being to all 
governments and all nations bright examples of tol- 
eration, justice, and right, especially at this time in 
the world’s history, is a dark commentary on human 
reason, revelation, and religion. And this, too, while 
the representative powers of the nations were en- 
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gaged upon the grandest plan for the peaceable set- 
tlement of national differences that the world of 
mankind has ever known—that of universal peace, 
arbitration, and disarmament.”’ 





Richland Monthly Meeting (Pa.), which was held 
at Stroudsburg on the 3d instant, was a satisfactory 
occasion. About thirty-five attended, among them 
Friends from other monthly meetings in Abington 
Quarter, and Joel Borton, of Woodstown. Joel re- 
mained over First-day. The attendance on First-day 
morning included nearly a hundred persons, and en- 
couragement was felt. 





It should have been stated in connection with the 
- report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, that at the open- 
ing of the afternoon session on Second-day, Edward 
Stabler, Jr., and Elizabeth M. Koser were reappointed 
clerks, and A. Haviland Hull and Rebecca J. 
Broomell assistant clerks. 





All the quarterly meetings, and Fishing Creek 
Half-Year Meeting, in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
are now drawing the quotas assigned them of the 
fund for the support of Homes. Caln, Southern, and 
Fishing Creek have made temporary arrangements 
for the care of such members as they may have need- 
ing Home accommodation. 





Friends’ Book Association sends us the following 
correction, received too late for ‘‘ Friends’ Almanac’”’ 
for 1900: 

Flushing Monthly Meeting is now held on the 
first First-day of the month, after meeting for worship. 





At Baltimore Yearly Meeting many Friends noted 
with pleasure the presence in their midst, at several 
sessions (even on rainy days), of a faithful member 
of the meeting, Mary Moore Dixon, now in her 
ninety-sixth year. 


Tue Apostle Paul tenderly entreats, *‘ Let us every 
one please his neighbor for his good to edification,” 
inciting, by reminding that even Christ “‘ pleased not 
himself.’’ So we as followers of Christ, have remem- 
bered that we have those abroad, who would be 
interested to hear tidings of our welfare—to glean 
something more about us, than a knowledge that we 
live, move, and have a being. 

Of late we have been exercised by a time of remi- 
niscence, on occasion of our centennial anniversary. 
In consideration of the adjustment of our allotment, 
and lack of ability for public entertainment, we have 
not been able to do otherwise than originate a simple 
way of our own to commemorate the event. 

Pelham Monthly Meeting sends greetings and 
salutations of Love, in manifestation of Christian 
fellowship to all whom it may concern; informing, 
that our Ebenezer has taken the form of a memorial 
minute upon the pages of Pelham Monthly Meeting 
Book, which is as follows : 


“Being reminded of the fact that Pelham 





Monthly Meeting met, as such, for the first time on 
these grounds, just one hundred years ago, upon 
fourth-day of Tenth month, 1799, unity of expres- 
sion was given to record the memory, and thus com- 
memorate our centennial anniversary. 

“Through all the vicissitudes of the lights and 
shadows overcasting our pathway adown the years, 
we feel to acknowledge the mercy and faithfulness of 
God. Though in our retrospection we are humbled 
as we are painfully reminded that the mistakes of our 
life have been many; and that our zeal has not 
always been characterized by that all-around wisdom 
which is best for Society. Still we feel to record the 
loving kindnesses of our Heavenly Father toward us, 
—who hath led us all the way—and as we keep close 
to him, his presence is ever felt to be loving and com- 
passionate ; so that we do realize that ‘‘ Underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” AMELIA R. PAGE. 

Ridgeville, Ontario, Canada, Eleventh mo. 1, 1899. 


AMBITION EXPRESSED IN WAR. 


Address of Professor W. N. Trueblood, Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


I am, of course, aware that some hold that ambition 
is a good andsnoble passion. But ‘‘a tree is known 
by its fruits,” and I call their attention to the fruits 
of ambition. I point them to the wars of Darius, 
Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar, Charlemange, Philip, Rollo, 
Napoleon,—to the ruin of them, to the labor of men’s 
hands destroyed by them, the sustenance of men’s 
lives wasted by them, to the stacks and stacks of 
human bones that marked their battlefields, till they 
rotted in the elements—and say to them, these are 
the fruits of ambition. And they must answer, yes. 
But they will say it was this same ambition that made 
these men great; and I will say yes, and their million 
victims dust. They will say that this ambition is 
always attended with a rise, and I will say, yes—a 
rise and a fall; a rise in one direction and a fall in 
another; a rise in that when it entered men they, 
indeed, began to rise above the brutes, as well as 
above one another ; a rise in that their huts and caves 
grew into domed and spired palaces, as we see them 
to-day ; a rise in that their rude tribes and clans ex- 
panded into nations and empires, and in that their 
simple barter developed into a commerce complex as 
desire and wide as the seas. 

But it was attended with a fall, also; a fall from 
innocence, a fall from rest, a fall into a torment of 
egoism that brooks no superior and smites everything 
that stands in its way; a fall into a thirsty, appetitive, 
jealous, haughty life, that spreads war all around it, 
pushing everything else down that itself may rise. 
This ambition, the source of war; an unholy thing 
instead of a holy ; a malicious thing instead of a just; 
an insubordinate thing instead of an orderly. It 
would, indeed, clothe the earth with beauty and 
wealth and power as it does, and it would destroy it 
all, as it does, the moment it is claimed by another. 


Tue London authorities have decided upon the novel 
municipal step of devoting £10,000 to the erection of a 
building to shelter families whose houses are in progress of 
disinfection after outbreaks of infectious disease. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Many Philadelphians, as well as a wide circle of others, will 
be glad to learn that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will bring out 
at once Susan I. Lesley’s faithful and delightful transcript of 
New England life, ‘‘ Recollections of my Mother.’’ The 
book first saw the light some twenty years ago, being then 
printed for private circulation only, and has been since twice 
reprinted, but is now for the first time formally published. 


The Life of Charles Francis Adams, Minister to England 
during the Civil War, has been written by his son, Charles 
Francis Adams, for the ‘‘American Statesmen’’ series, and 
will appear soon. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Repudlican is a weekly of twelve 
pages per week. It is an exceptionally ‘‘clean’’ paper—we 
mean as to sensational news, details of crime, etc. It is one 
of the most earnest opponents of the war against the Filipino 
people we know of,—a real advocate of peace and good will 
among all men. We know of a good many persons to whom 
its weekly visits have come to be like the old-time visits of 
the New York 7ridune, in Horace Greeley’s day, or the Anz?- 
Slavery Standard, in Oliver Johnson’s and Aaron Powell's. 


The books of Ralph Waldo Trine (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.), are having a large sale. ‘‘ What All the 
World's A-Seeking ’’ is in its fifteenth thousand ; ‘‘In Tune 
with the Infinite,’’ in its sixteenth thousand ; ‘‘ The Greatest 
Thing Ever Known,”’ in its tenth thousand. The author has 
written an additional chapter, ‘‘ Character-Building Thought 
Power,’’ to be added to ‘‘In Tune with the Infinite."" He 
has also published a booklet of forty pages, ‘‘ Every Living 
Creature ; or, Heart-Training Through the Animal World,’’ 
in which he urges the importance of the humane instruction 
of children. 


The Enterprise Publishing Company, of Poughxeepsie, 
N. Y., has published a sixteen-page pamphlet on the schools 
and school books of Jacob and Deborah Willetts, who suc- 
cessfully taught for more than forty years at the Nine Partners 
School, in the town of Washington, Dutchess county, N. Y. 
There are many persons who recall the work of these two 
famous teachers, and among the Society of Friends their 


names are very familiar. The pamphlet is from the pen of 
Joel Benton, and a copy will be mailed by the publishers 
upon the receipt of ten cents in two-cent stamps. It has 
portraits of Jacob and Deborah Willets. 


As evidence pointing to the conclusion that the ‘‘ war 
craze’ is a real mental disease, a ‘‘ poem'’ was published in 
England a fortnight ago by A. C. Swinburne, dealing with 
the Transvaal troubles, in which the language was so gross 
and so violent that it caused a general feeling of shame. 
William Watson, the poet (English) has written a sort of 
apology for it, to one of the London journals, in which he 
says that Swinburne did not have a good theme—that ‘‘the 
assassination of a state, and the strangling of a people, are 
not heroical themes, and never while the world endures shall 
they evoke one note of noble song.”’ 


The Atlantic Monthly, this month, opens with an article 
by Booker T. Washington, on ‘‘The Case of the Negro,”’ 
from which we make extracts. His leadership in the affairs 
of his race is hardly questioned, now, and he speaks there- 
fore as ‘‘ one having authority."’ Rollin Lynde Hartt, whose 
papers on Montana and New England Hill Towns have 
caused such lively discussions, treats of ‘‘ The Ohioans”’ in 
a similar style. Bradford Torrey furnishes an appreciative 
tribute to The Attitude of Thoreau toward Nature; how he 
loved*the swamps, the desert, and the wilderness ; how true 
he was to his ideals, and how his work has enriched the world 
and benefited it. 


The agitation in the Church of England over Ritualism is 
the occasion for two articles in the North American Review, 
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this month. Arthur J. Balfour, the Government leader in 
the House of Commons, argues against the Ritualists, saying 
that they injure the standing of the Church, and that the dis- 
putes among churchmen over mere details of ceremonial are 
unseemly ; the Earl of Portsmouth argues that the headship 
of the Church by the Crown, (instead of the Pope), is a most 
desirable arrangement. 

Other notable articles in this number include those by M. 
de Martens and Seth Low, on the Hague Conference, and a 
very earnest one by Bernard Lazare, a French publicist, enti- 
tled ‘‘ France at the Parting of the Ways,’’ in which he urges 
that the supreme lesson of the Dreyfus trial is that liberty is 
incompatible with the continuance of the ‘‘clerico-military 
oligarchy called the army.”’ 


Lvucational Department. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 
THE regular meeting of the Whittier Society, on the evening 
of the 21st, was called to order by the president, Maurice 
Griest, and the minutes were read by the secretary, Bessie K. 
Johnson. Gilbert Underwood gave a good oration on ‘‘ The 
Permanence of our Nation;’’ recitation, Alice Jarrett. 
Malcolm Farquhar read an essay on ‘‘ Independence Day.’’ 
The paper, containing a number of interesting articles, was 
read by Horace Way. Scenes from ‘‘ David Copperfield’’ 
were presented by Grace Woodman, James Gilkyson, Wallace 
Sharpless, Maurice Griest, Anna Tyler, and Marguerite Allen. 

Young Friends’ Association met on the 28th, Mildred 
Eves president, William Smith secretary. An interesting 
account of the Doukhobors, prepared by Carrie Atkinson, 
was read in her absence by Lydia Walton. Ralph Jackson 
gave some account of the sect called Mennonites. The 
prominent idea of the meeting was Friends’ opposition to war. 
The question, ‘‘ Resolved, That the Spanish War was Un- 
necessary,’’ was very earnestly discussed by Howard Car- 
penter, Herbert Henrie, Curtis Eves, Ella Gillingham, 
Thomas Eyre, and Willet Stover. Marian Watson read ‘‘A 
True Story,’’ by Bayard Taylor. 

Alfred Crewitt presided at the meeting of the Penn Society, 
on the 4th, with Bernice Eves as secretary. Cordelia Wilson 
recited ‘‘ Bertha’s Debut.’’ In an essay, Robert Brown told 
of the various prominent Industrial Expositions that have 
been held in the United States. A good edition of the 
Society paper was well read by Bertha Stover. An oration 
showing considerable thought was delivered by Russell Hibbs, 
subject, ‘‘ Has McKinley's Policy Failed?’’ Meeting closed 
with an amusing dialogue, called ‘‘An Economical Boomer- 
ang’’ ; participants, Emma Sheppard, Willet Stover, Esther 
Watson, Helen Thomas, Russell Hibbs, and Alfred Crewitt. 

Principal Maris was one of the instructors at the Teachers’ 
Institute, Doylestown, on Fifth-day, 2d instant. 

George School was represented at the First-day School 
Association, held at Race street meeting-house, on the 4th, 
by Professor George H. Nutt and Ella Gillingham. 

‘*Founder’s Day,’’ Eleventh month 6th (the anniversary 
of the opening of the school in 1893), was celebrated by 
games in the gymnasium and on the grounds, a half-holiday 
being given for the occasion. we 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
™ On Second-day, the 30th of last month, after morning col- 
lection, a brief address was given by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
for some years has been laboring among the natives of Brazil. 
His aim has been the introduction of the Bible into that 
country, and on this subject he spoke with much feeling. 

A most instructive and inspiring lecture was given on the 
3d instant by Dr. Richard G. Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, the well-known editor of ‘‘The Modern Reader's 
Bible." The lecturer took as his subject, ‘‘ The Literary 
Study of the Bible,’ and proceeded to show how such literary 
study is essential to a real understanding of the Scriptures. 
Neither devotional reading nor the so-called ‘‘ Higher Criti- 
cism*’ can reach its greatest value without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the literary form of the Bible. 

The lecture was thoroughly enjoyed, especially by those 
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who have been studying the New Testament in Pres. Bird- 
sall's First-day morning Bible Class. 

Dr. Day’s classes have been especially interested in his 
recent discovery of a coagulant for the purification of water, 
by which water before unfit for drink has been rendered per- 
fectly pure and clear. The process is described as wonderful 
in its simplicity and effectiveness. M. S. H. 





ABINGTON SCHOOL Notes.—The reorganization of the 
Atlee Literary Society was effected on Tenth month 13. This 
Society has held no regular meetings since the early part of 
the year 1896. The officers elected for the ensuing three 
months were: President, James Young ; Vice-President, Elea- 
nor Reese ; Secretary, Ruth Styer; Assistant Secretary, Alice 
Griscom ; Treasurer, Elwood Shoemaker; Editor, 
Hampersoomian. The Society meets every two weeks. 

The Seniors have begun the preparation of their theses. 
This early beginning ensures the early completion of the 
theses, and the work will therefore in no way interfere with 
the other preparations for graduation. 

The girls residing in the school gave a Hallow E’en socia- 
ble to the other students and to the graduates and friends of 
the institution, on Seventh-day evening last. 

A course in stenography and typewriting has been estab- 
lished to meet a demand on the part of a number of pupils. 
It is under the direction of Frank D. Clifford, formerly with 
the publishing house of J. B. Lippincott Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Emily G. Hunt gave an instructive and interesting 
lecture here on the afternoon of Tenth month 11. Her sub- 
ject was ‘‘Our Birds.”’ 

The number of pupils enrolled to date is 102. There are 
more who intend to enter later. Before the school year is 
over it is expected that the enrollment will reach its usual 
size. This is encouraging, considering the substantial change 
made in the teaching force of the school last spring. 

The Shakespearean entertainment, which is to begiven as 


in past years, just before the Christmas vacation, is in course 
of preparation. 


Anna 





TEACHERS AT AIKEN.—All our old teachers have re- 
turned, the Schofield School Bu//etin says, with the exception 
of Isaac Fisher, a graduate of the Tuskegee School, who is 
replaced by Walter S. Buchanan, from the same institution. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


HORSHAM, PA.—Horsham Friends’ Association met Tenth 
month 29. The meeting was called to order by the president, 
William F. Morgan. Anna D. Hallowell opened the exer- 
cises by reading an excellent essay entitled ‘‘Friends.’’ She 
gave a short history of Friends, and in closing expressed her 
sincere desire that something be done to increase our numbers, 
and also that many of our members be more regular in the 
attendance of our religious meetings. : 

‘*Who Shall Roll the Stone Away ?’’ was the title of a 
beautiful poem, recited by Mary Webster, which was followed 
by the reading of a selection, ‘‘ Plainness of Speech, Behavior, 
and Apparel,’’ by Hannah M. Parry. The keynote to the 
article was simplicity. She said, ‘‘ the dress does not regulate 
the heart, but the heart the dress."’ 

Silas C. Morris read an interesting paper, in which he 
compared our Discipline with that of the Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. He found the essential points to be very similar, 
but the Baltimore Discipline treats its different subjects a little 
more definitely than does our own. In closing he said: 
‘«God has given to us the most important principle that was 
ever given to any people and that is the principle of the 
guidance of light in the soul. To make these principles 
known and felt is an obligation resting upon us, and one of 
the means of attaining to this, letting our light shine, as it 
were, is through our Young Friends’ Association. 

Comly Walton, Macre Walfon, Jane K. Jarrett, Susan H. 
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Newtown, Pa.—The regular meeting of Newtown Friends’ 
Association was held on Fourth-day evening, Eleventh month 
1, at the home of Silasand Sarah F. Cary. After a period of 
silence, the exercises were opened by the president reading 
the 37th Psalm. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

There being no further business the literary program of 
the evening was opened by Thomas W. Stapler reading an 
article on ‘‘ The Origin and History of the Discipline,’’ written 
by Joseph Elkinton for 7he Friend. Friends had no disci- 
pline until 1735, or seventy years after the founding of the 
Society. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, founded in 1682, 
appointed a committee in 1703 to collect advices received 
from George Fox and London Yearly Meeting into a code 
which was adopted the following year, and enough manuscript 
copies ordered to supply each quarterly meeting. 

The next paper, giving a short ‘‘ History of the Main 
Facts of the Pentateuch,’’ prepared by Laura White, was 
read by Elizabeth S. Kenderdine. The paper gave a brief 
review of the part of the Bible known as the Pentateuch, 
also noticing how some of the legendary matter recorded 
therein resembles the traditions of other peoples. As an 
appropriate sequel to the paper R. Anna Reeder recited a 
poem committed in her school-days, whose hero was the great 
Hebrew leader. 

The question, ‘‘Give the origin, history, and object of 
Friends’ Association,’’ was answered by Elizabeth G. Stapler. 
Before answering the question the writer had written to Wm. 
W. Birdsall, Anna Jenkins Ferris, and Isaac Roberts for 
information, and received prompt and very satisfactory replies, 
which were read. All agreed with the writer that the object 
for which the Association was formed was a serious one, and 
that the history, discipline, and literature of the Society was 
sufficient material to form an interesting program, though 
they did not desire to exclude a live, modern topic from which 
good lessons may be derived. 

Robert Kenderdine next read an article from the American 
Friend relating the manner in which Friends were connected 
with the origin of four American universities. 

The report of the Executive Committee was next read, 
giving the program for the next meeting. Delegates ap- 
pointed to attend the Association conference to be held at 
Woodstown, N. J., were T. S. Kenderdine, Elizabeth Kender- 
dine, Thomas W. Stapler, Elizabeth Stapler, and John Stapler. 
Roll was called for sentiments, and the meeting adjourned to 
meet Twelfth month 6, at the home of T. S. Kenderdine. 


A. W. 





WESTERN First-Day SCHOOL UNIoN.—This was held at 
London Grove meeting-house, Seventh-day, Tenth month 28, 
with a large attendance. 

Encouraging reports came from eight of the eleven schools 
in the Union: Hockessin, Horneville, Centre, Mill Creek, 
West Grove, New Garden, Kennett Square, Doe Run, and 
London Grove. By invitation, Dr. Joseph S. Walton 
addressed the afternoon session on ‘‘ The purposes of First- 
day School work.’’ . He said it is wise to study Bible History 
in a very considerable way, that we may have a knowledge 
of the Oriental customs of the people of which the Bible tells ; 
but there is something better than that study ; we are getting 
ready to receive the Great Guest, and should teach the boy 
and girl in the First-day School all the way up, that this 
intellectual part is the abode when this Great Guest may 
appear, and if we ‘‘ keep our lamps trimmed and burning,”’ 
we shall be ready to receive Him when He does come. 

Interesting and well-rendered exercises, consisting of 


| readings and recitations, were presented by the members of 


Jarrett, and Carrie W. Morgan were appointed to attend the | 


Friends’ Association Conference, at Woodstown. Many 
beautiful sentiments were given, and after a short silence the 


meeting adjourned. MARTHA M. Parry, Sec. 


London Grove First-day School. 

A discussion upon the ‘‘ Lesson Leaves"’ 
was a profitable feature. 

The next Union will be held the fourth Seventh-day in 
Fourth month, 1900, at Centre, Delaware. zc. P. W. 


in present use, 





THIRD HAveN, Mp.-— Third Haven Young Friends’ 
Association met on Fourth-day evening, Ninth month 20, at 
the residence of Henry Shreve. The minutes of the previous 


meeting having been read and adopted, there followed the 
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reading of an interesting paper, with Matilda J. Bartlett 
editor; Pauline de W. Bartlett contributing current events. 

Elizabeth N. Tylor and Frank A. White, affirmative ; 
Samuel S. Yeo and Anna P. Kemp, negative, composed the 
two sides for a debate: Resolved—that Friends should 
proselyte. ‘* Where would the Society of Friends be to-day ?’’ 
said one of the affirmative, ‘‘if George Fox had not 
proselyted i ?’’ «*We should give forth the light that is given 
to us.”"’ The other side stated that ‘‘George Fox sought to 
make men good, not Quakers.’’ ‘‘ We can not proselyte and 
maintain our dignity.”’ 

The question of having the constitution of the Association 
re-written in a book apart from the minutes was discussed, 
and when it was agreed that this plan be adopted, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Matilda Bartlett, Henry Shreve, and 
Keturah Yeo, was appointed to revise the constitution. 

A new departure in the closing exercises proved very 
interesting. Each member named and located some place— 
town, city or country—giving an item of interest in connec- 
tion with the same. After a brief silence the meeting 
adjourned. ANNA WHITE, Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A meeting of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of Charles Hancock, Tenth 
month 18, with 27 members present. A committee of five 
was appointed to nominate new officers, and five persons to 
serve on the Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 

The following were appointed delegates to attend the 
General Conference at Woodstown on the 18th: G. Frank 
Harvey Thomas S. Gibbs, Martha E. Gibbs, Ethel Zelley, 
Amy H. Bowne. 

Thomas B. Harvey answered the following question : 
‘‘Has any other Society suffered persecution as much as 
Friends for their religious principles?’’ He could find no 
record of any other society having been so persecuted. 
Quite a number of interesting comments were brought forth. 
The Biography of John Woolman was next given by Ethel 
Zelley, which was interesting and instructive, encouraging us 
to lead pure, helpful lives. He visited Mansfield in the year 
1764. ‘‘ The Quaker Widow,’ ’ by Bayard Taylor, was recited 
by Mattie and Bertha Taylor, in costumes of Friends. 

After a brief silence, we adjourned to meet at George 
Bowne’s, Eleventh month 16. M. E. Gisss, Sec. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A NOTABLE EPITAPH. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


SoME weeks ago, the INTELLIGENCER published a short article 
referring to epitaphs, and invited its readers to send copies of 


any specially beautiful or noteworthy specimens. It also pre- 
sented at the same time an epitaph copied from the tomb of 
a young minister of Dublin, Ireland, which was unusually 
fine in thought and expression. 

As an instance of this kind of writing, worthy of remem- 
brance, I send herewith a copy of the inscription on the 
tombstone of Col. Frederick Taylor, at Longwood, Chester 
county, Pa. It was written by his brother, Bayard Taylor, 
and has an especial interest for Friends, because of the con- 
nection of the Taylor family with the Society of Friends. 
Frederick Taylor fell at Gettysburg, and there is a stone on 
the battle-field, marking the spot where he fell. 

To those who remember the sacrifices made by the loyal 
families of the North to sustain ‘‘ government by the people,’ 
and free the slave,—many of which sacrifices were made by 
families of Friends—it will no doubt seem as it does to the 
writer, that in beauty, and pathos, and fidelity to truth, these 
lines of Bayard Taylor cannot be excelled. They are as 
follows : 

‘‘ Youth, with purest promise crowned ; 
Love, that held him fondly bound : 
Pride of soul, untaught to bow: 
Noble heart, and fearless brow : 
Hand to help, and will to bless ; 
Old, heroic, tenderness ; 

Richest life in brain and limb ;— 
All, he gave, and we gave him.”’ 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ON WAR. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


~T notice the saying, attributed to Benjamin Franklin, and 
printed as a ‘‘ Memory Gem,”’ in the Old Testament Lessons : 
‘« There never was a good war or a bad peace."’ 

Can you tell me where | may find this in his writings ? 

Tenth month 31. H.°S. 

{It occurs in a letter from Franklin to Josiah Quincy, 
dated at Passy (Paris) September 11, 1783,—just after the 
close of the Revolutionary War. Franklin says in conclusion 
of the letter : 

‘* But enough of these petty personalities. I quit them to 
rejoice with you in the peace God has blest us with. ; 
We are now friends with England and with all mankind. 
May we never see another war, for in my opinion there never 
was a good war or a bad peace.”’ 

The letter will be found in Bigelow’s Life of Franklin, 
volume 3, page 235.—Eps. ] 


FRIENDS’ MINISTERS IN ENGLAND. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I did not observe that H. M. J., in his articles describing 
the Society in England, stated the number of ministers there 
were. Can you give me the figures, also the number of 
Elders and Overseers ? B,0::8. 

[The number of recorded ministers, as reported to the 
yearly meeting this year, is 352—209 men, 143 women. This 
was an increase of 14 over the preceding year. There were 


512 Elders,—254 men, 258 women; and 1,164 Overseers,— 578 
men, 586 women.—EDs. | 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


In the issue of Ninth month g there was a ‘‘correction’’ 
of my letter from the Shinnecock Hills in the issue of the pre- 
vious week. So far as the name is concerned the correction 
was right, but where it said that Samuel L. Parrish ‘‘ was the 
donor of both’’ the Art Museum and Library to Southamp - 
ton, it was a mistake. 

Believing as I do that honor should be given to whom 
honor is due, especially where women are conceri.ed, | wrote 
to the Librarian for a correct statement, and received from 
Edward H. Foster, Treasurer of the Rogers Memorial Library 
Company, the following : 

‘« In reply to your letterin reference to the Rogers Memorial 
Library in this village, I would state that Miss Harriet J. Rogers 
gave the sum of $10,000 and valuable real estate to found the 
same. After the purchase of the site of the building, our 
summer residents contributed quite a sum, that was put into 
the structure. About this time the mother of Samuel L. 
Parrish died, and he and his two sisters gave $5,000 in 
memory of her, as an endowment fund. Other sums have 
been given to be invested, and the interest of these, donations 
that are made each year, and $200 from the Regents’ Fund, 
keep it moving. To Miss Rogers belongs the full credit of 
laying the foundation of the scheme.”’ 

My absence from home and not seeing either the letter or 
correction until recently accounts for this delay. 

E.isA H. SCHOFIELD. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month 1. 


THE following letter reached us after school closed and 
was written on receipt of a set of harness shipped to Colorado : 
‘¢T can hardly tell you how well pleased I am with the har- 
ness. The stock and trimmings, the workmanship and 
style, leaving nothing to be desired. If that stitching, or the 
greater part of it, is the work of the Schofield School boys, 
you are turning out first-class harness-makers. When in 
need of another harness, you will undoubtedly hear from this 
part of Colorado again.’’—[Schofield School Bulletin. ] 


THE ‘‘ weather cracks’’ at the top of the Egyptian obelisk 
in Central Park, New York city, are becoming more noticeable, 
and it is said that steps must soon be taken to place it indoors 
if it is to be preserved in anything like its present good con- 
dition. 
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UNIVE -RSITY EXTENSION LECTU RES. 


THE University Extension lectures in Philadelphia present an 
attractive program for the winter. The first lecture was given 
this week (the 7th instant) by Professor Richard G. Moulton, 
now of the University of Chicago, at Association Hall. Prof. 
Moulton was one of the pioneers in this work, and his ability 
in it has rarely been equalled. 

Other courses of lectures to be given include: A course 
of six, illustrated, by Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, on ‘‘ English 
Writers of the Present Era.’’ They will be on Third-day 
evenings, from Eleventh month 14 to Twelfth month 19, at 
Griffith Hall, 1420 Chestnut street, at 8 p. m. 

An illustrated lecture by Dr. William B. Hale, on ‘‘ William 


Morris: Poet and Craftsman,’’ at Association Hall, on the 
evening of First month 2 
A course of six lectures, illustrated, by Garrett P. Serviss, 


on ‘‘ Great Men,”’ 
months. 

A course of six lectures by Professor Edward Howard 
Griggs, on ‘‘ The Divine Comedy of Dante,’’ at Griffith Hall, 
in Second and Third months. 

A lecture by Professor Bliss Perry, 
Stevenson,’’ at Association Hall, 


at Association Hall, in First and Second 


on ‘‘Robert Louis 
Fourth month 3. 


PHILA. F. D. S, ASSOCIATION. 


THE effort to increase the interest in the semi-annual gather- 
ings of this body resulted ina somewhat increased attendance 
at the meeting on the 4th, at 15th and Race Sts., though 
there were still many representatives that failed to respond to 
the roll call. One union, that of Concord, it was observed 
recorded nearly all of its delegates as being present. The 
proceedings were full of interest and well repaid those who 
made the effort to be there. 

The morning session was occupied by briefly written 
reports from all of the Unions, and a verbal one from Fishing 
Creek, indicating much earnest work being done in most of 
the schools ; a few however need not only fostering care but 
vigorous help. To the latter class the school at Stroudsburg 
belongs, where Friendly laborers are so few. 

The Lesson Quarterlies came in for a full share of atten- 
tion, and it is gratifying to note that there seems to be an 
awakened interest in Bible study. 

In the afternoon session was presented an admirable pro- 
gram, which was too full, however, to permit time for the 
discussion of the many points that should have been empha- 
sized or objected to. The first was an excellent presentation 
of Lesson No. 48 of our present Quarterly, Old Testament 
series, and all who witnessed the conduct of the class (volun- 
teers from Girard Avenue School), by Isaac H. Hillborn, and 
the intelligent replies by the pupils, could not fail to be 
impressed with the value of these Lessons, when well studied. 

Second on the program was the reading, by Cynthia S. 
Holcomb, of a paper from the Ladies’ Home Journal, which 
treated the subject of the want of success in Sabbath Schools 
in a manner calculated to arouse thought perhaps, but cer- 
tainly from a standpoint of inexperience. The reader, how- 
ever, often introduced bright thoughts of her own, which were 
suggestive. 

The third paper—or rather talk, for the time was very 
limited,—by Charles Paxson, on ‘‘ Large Classes of Adults,’’ 
gave in a general way an illustration of the conduct of the 
Conference Class at 15th and Race streets, which has been 
successful for many years in interesting a large number of 
‘ persons in Scripture Readings and kindred subjects. 

The feeling at the close of the meeting was one of encour- 
agement. One Friend observed that ‘‘the Association now 
seems to be taking an upward start,’’ a conclusion which it is 
hoped will be warranted by its future sessions. 


THE prevailing use of electricity has brought about a large 
increase in fires, owing to crossed wires. Ten years ago 
there were only sixty-five such fires, and last year there were 
958. 

SuAG left after the making of steel by the Bessemer process 

sphate for land fertilization. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
NINTH MONTH, 18099. 


Mean barometer, 30.081 
Highest barometer during the month, 16th, 30.449 
Lowest barometer during the month, 12th, 29.7 
Mean temperature, 67.2 
Highest temperature during the month, 8th, 89. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 27th, 45. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 76.2 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 58.1 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 15th, 16th, 18th, 25. 
Least daily range of temperature, 11th, a 
Mean daily range of temperature, 18. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 73-3 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 56.2 
Total precipitation in inches, rain, 3-94 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.38 inches of 
rain, on the 25th and 26th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 9. 

Number of clear days 15, fair days 9, cloudy days 6. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the South. 

Thunder storms on the 3d, 8th, 26th. 

Light frost on the 15th in suburban districts. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a.m., 71.5, on 6th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 45, on 27th 

and 30th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 58.8. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 74.5 on 3d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 41 on 30th 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 60. 8, 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 59.8. 

NotTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 76.2° and 58.1° respectively, give a monthly mean of 67.2°, 
which is 2° below the normal for Ninth month, and 4° below the 
corresponding month of 1898. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month is about 1 inch 
more than the normal. Joun ComMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Ninth month 30. 


GRANDMA KNITTING. 


WHILE she sits be#ide the window 
With her bonny, silver hair, 
As a child I watch her needles, 
How they clash and glisten there ; 
Cool the maple swings its shadows, 
And the balsam branches croon 
Soft and low and sweet and tender, 
In the drowsy afternoon— 
And Grandma knitting. 


When the busy cares are over 
And the fret and tumult cease, 
And the lull that follows after 
Brings a little spell of peace ; 
In the restful evening shadows 
Growing deeper more and more, 
In the quiet of the gloaming, 
Oft some sweet tune humming o’er, 
Sits Grandma knitting. 


Round the hearthstone in the winter 
While the frosty voices call, 
And the firelight’s fickle dancing 
Weaves its shadows on the wall ; 
With the old clock ticking ever 
To the flicker of the flame, 
There's the music of the needles, 
And the smile of love the same, — 
And Grandma knitting. 


This was in the happy years of childhood, 
Happy years of long ago 
And the restless feet have wandered 
Swift and farther than we know ; 
Ah! the visions that have vanished 
As the sunshine from the hill, 
Since I stood there in the twilight 
With the voices now so still, — 
With Grandma knitting ! 
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Yet | see her still in vision, 
All the sweetness of her smile, 
Looking out across the shadows, 
Creeping eastward all the while ; 
See her in her cushioned rocker, 
Sitting by the open door, 
While a band of sunshine slumbers 
In the silence on the floor, — 
And Grandma knitting. 
—-Benjamin F. Leggett, in Christian Endeavor World. 


A CYCLE TOUR IN GERMANY. 


B. F. and E. W. Battin ‘lately teachers in George School, now 
studying inGermany) contribute the following to the Doylestown ( Pa. ) 
Intelligencer, from Jena, Ninth month 8. 


A FIVE week’s cycling and tramping tour through 
parts of Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland 
has given us a much clearer idea of the administration 
of the public roads of those countries ; and, without 
our having made any systematic inquiries as to the 
methods of building and repairing and the cost of 
maintenance, the impression gained from superficial 
observation is a satisfactory one. 

From Jena our course at first lay northward to 
Eisleben. We wheeled throngh Thuringen, at first 
along the banks of the Saale river ; after an hour’s ride 
we went across country from Camburg to Naumburg, 
another point on the river which in the meantime 
makes quite a bend. The road was typical of the 
main Thuringian highway ; a well kept, smooth stone 
roadbed about nine feet in width, so rounded that no 
water remains in the road; on either side a foot-path 
of dirt more or less trodden according to the nearness 
of villiages ; then the sodded ditches out side of the 
foot-paths and finally a row of trees. Throughout 
Central and Western Germany the roads were built 
on this plan ; they differed in width, state of repair, and 
grading, and in some places the shade trees were lack- 
ing on one or both sides. 

These trees are either for shade purposes or are 
fruit trees, carefully tended, which produce a good rev- 
enue for the maintenance of the road. The Lombardy 
poplar is the most striking of the first class and per- 
haps the most common ; as these poplars are so very 
slender they are planted close together and conse- 
quently with their great height furnish a fair shade 
except when the sun is directly over the road. Others 
of the shade trees are the elm, linden, beech, and horse 
chestnut. One can ride for miles on the sunniest 
days and be constantly in total or partial shade ; and 
this feature makes touring in the summar months 
quite pleasant. 

The fruit trees, however, presented even greater 
features of interest, for they furnish not only an ex- 
cellent shade, but also a fairly regular source of reve- 
nue. They belong to the “ Kreis,” or township, as 
we would say, and are as carefully tended as the trees 
in the best kept orchard. One’s first thought on see- 
ing them is—Will not the fruit be stolen by those go- 
ing along? The loss thus is, however, no greater 
than from private orchards along the roads ; and there 
is, of course, a fine or imprisonment ready for the 
trespasser here as there is in so many instances in this 
land of the ‘“‘ Verboten.’’ When the fruit is well ad- 
vanced towards ripeness an auction is held and the 
different sections of the roads are knocked down to the 


| highest bidder. ‘Thus the township receives a definite 


amount and the purchaser picks the fruit and markets 
it for what he can get. The fruits we observed were 
cherries, black, red, and ox-hearts, pears, plums of 
several varieties, and apples. In this lattitude, 51 
degrees and 52 degrees North, the fruits are later in 
maturing than in Pennsylvania; and the cherries 
being picked as we passed. The purchaser erects a 
cabin or camp in the middle of his section and remains 
on the spot with his family and force of pickers. 
The fruit ripens not only slowly but unevenly and it 
takes six or more weeks to gather in the cherry crop. 
Although there seemed to be an abundance of fruit 
it did not prove to be cheap, as we found when we 
would stop to buy some. 

On leaving the Saale river at Camburg we ascended 
a steep hill, at first not ridable. After an hour of walk- 
ing and wheeling we reached the plateau, when we 
had comparatively level ground until within five miles 
of the river at Naumburg. Then we had a coast 
down a section of road literally as smooth as a billard 
table—five miles of such a grade that friction and 
gravity balanced each other, and we went speeding 
along as fast as we could wish ard as smoothly as on 
a toboggan. 

But when you strike the towns the roseate hues 
banish. As much as the country road surpasses ours, 
so does the average street of the small German town 
eclipse the worst of wagon-breaking, horse-laming 
cobblestone pavements of old Philadelphia or New 
York. The cobbles are more cobbly, and the Belgian 
blocks more blocky, than anything we can exbibit. 
It is quite safe to count upon walking through all the 
towns ; but this is no great disadvantage for the tour- 
ist, since one needs plenty of time to appreciate the 
interesting street scenes. 

From Naumburg to Eisleben we crossed a small 
watershed ; but both the up and down grades were 
easy riding. The excellent road continued in the same 
condition, and the only drawback was that a long per- 
iod of draught had made the roads dusty. Consider- 
ing that we were passing over important thoroughfares, 
we seemed to pass or meet but few vehicles. This may 
have been due to the busy season of year ; and cer- 
tainly one important reason is this, that easy grades and 
fine roadbeds permit two to four times as heavy loads 
as we would make. Not so many trips are made nor 
so many horses or so much rolling gear required. 


THE RIGHT WAY OUT. 
New York Evening Post. 
‘WELL, what else would you do?” we are asked. 
‘Granted that we ought not to have held the Philip- 
pines and that we ought not to be at war with our 


late allies, the fact remains that we are so. Would 
you back out now? Would you suffer humiliation in 
the eyes of the world by surrendering to Aguinaldo ? 
Would you haul down the American flag?”’ The 
only humiliation in this case lies in the fact that the 
American republic, with its heritage of devotion to 
freedom and its grand example of the past, is now 
engaged in imposing a government upon another 
people against their consent and is pleading its own 
wrongful act as its excuse for continuing to do so, 
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Because we began with a crime against liberty must test that assertion by stopping ourselves? We sce 


we goon? Why so? 

The people we are fighting are poor and weak. 
They are but a handful. They are colored men. 
Even if they were fighting in a bad cause, there 
would be no glory in conquering them, and therefore 
no disgrace in ceasing tofight them. But when they 
are fighting for the right to govern themselves, we are 
told that we shall be humiliated if we do not go on 
and kill, burn, and ravage as long as they resist. 

What would we do under the present circum- 
stances ? We would say to the Filipinos exactly what 
we said to the Cubans. Our Cuban policy was 
defined by a joint resolution of Congress in these 
words : 

‘‘ That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition 
or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over said island [Cuba], except for the pacification thereof, 
and asserts its determination when that is accomplished to 
leave the government and control of theisland to its people.’’ 

The resolution was passed by the Senate and 
House and signed by the President on the 19th of 
April, 1898. It declared the nation’s policy in plain 
terms as to all the territory involved in the war with 
Spain. The only reason why the Philippines and 
Porto Rico were not embraced in its terms was that 
nobody then contemplated the possession of those 
islands. If we were not to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over the territory and people 
that we went to war for, then, a fortiori, we must 
have intended the same disclaimer to apply to terri- 
tories and peoples which were only incidentally 
brought within the range and scope of the war. Any 
other conclusion is either foolish or dishonest. Any 
different interpretation would be ruled out of any 
impartial court in Christendom. 

The answer to the question what we would do 
with the Filipinos under present circumstances, is 
therefore very easy. We would say to them exactly 
what we have said to the Cubans from the beginning : 
‘We will help you to form a government for your- 
selves, and then we will leave the control of the 
islands to the people thereof, and with this end in 
view we will stop shooting if you will do the same.” 
Does anybody doubt that the war would come to an 
end immediately ? 

When the advocates of the war policy in the 
Philippines are confronted with the Cuban resolution, 
they say that the two cases are entirely different ; that 
the Filipinos are ‘‘ savages,”’ and that they cannot be 
trusted to form a stable and orderly government. 
This argument had a good deal of force in the begin- 
ning, because we were accustomed to think of all the 
Malays as barbarians. During the past six months, 
however, and largely through the information col- 
lected by the Philippine Commission, our ideas have 
undergone a change. We have discovered that the 
people against whom we are fighting are civilized, 
enlightened, and also a Christian people. 

Driven from this ground, the advocates of the 
war policy say that Aguinaldo and his followers rep- 
resent only a small fraction of the inhabitants of the 
islands, and that the others would submit to our rule 
peacefully if he would stop fighting. Well, why not 





no objection to allowing all the inhabitants to choose 
the kind of government they want. Admiral Dewey 
has declared officially that they are better fitted for 
self-government than the Cubans. Let Aguinaldo 
and his followers begin with their government under 
our protection and with our cooperation. Then let 
the others choose whichever they prefer—our gov- 
ernment or his. Nothing worse can come of it than 
our treaty with the polygamous and slave-holding 
Sultan of Sulu. This treaty puts the seal of hypoc- 
risy on our assertion that we are striving to save the 
islands from barbarous rule. Nothing can be more 
barbarous than a Mohammedan autocrat, and yet we 
come to terms with him in order to save his people 
from the possible tyranny of Aguinaldo. 

To sum up the situation there is no insuperable 
or serious obstacle to peace in the Philippines. The 
only thing wanting to that end is the honest applica- 
tion of the same principles that we promised to Cuba 
when we first declared war against Spain. 


THE following notes have been forwarded us by Joseph 
Elkinton, (of Media, Pa., son of J. S. E.): 

Joseph S. Elkinton and William B. Harvey are now in 
Prince Albert, Canada, settling some of the Kars Doukhobors, 


who came by the last ship from Batoum, Russia. They had 
satisfactory interviews with the Government and railroad 
officials in Montreal, Ottawa, and Winnipeg. The Deputy 
Minister of the Interior had been west, and had been snow- 
bound in a train for three days, without sufficient food. The 
Commissioner of Immigration, Wm. F. McCreary, (whose 
letters from Winnipeg have been published in the INTELLI- 
GENCER), had visited some of the Doukhobor settlements, 
and was personally much interested in them. He accom- 
panied J. S. E. and W. B. H. to Prince Albert. 

Some help has been sent the Doukhobors, but nothing at 
all adequate, as yet, to prevent suffering from lack of food. 
Another car-load of assorted groceries and clothing is being 
made up, and will be forwarded in ten days. All goods 
should be marked, ‘‘ For Doukhobors, care of Joseph S. and 
Thomas Elkinton, 817 Mifflin St., Philadelphia.”’ 

A car of corn meal had arrived in Winnipeg, on Tenth 
month 31, and one of sour-kraut. The Commissioner of 
Immigration had also purchased a car-load of potatoes and 
one of onions. 


Joseph Elkinton adds, in a personal note, (7th instant) : 
‘‘Itis my desire to get the carload now being collected here 
off within two weeks, so it will reach Winnipeg or Yorkton, 
before father comes home. He thinks it desirable to have 
some one interested to see personally to the distribution of the 
goods. English Friends have sent $1,500, a Russian, who 
came with the last ship loaned them $2,000, and as much was 
sent from Russia, but $50,000 will not be more than enough 
to see them through the winter and spring, and put them in 


CASCADE township, Lycoming county, Pa., a current news- 
paper item says, has a dog that was stolen by foxes, and 
which now lives in the woods with the sly animals that stole 
it. N. J. Maloney, a farmer of the township, has had several 
chickens stolen by the foxes. Mr. Maloney was not the only 
person why missed some of his chickens. There were others. 
Some of the neighbors waited with shotguns for the thieves, 
and four or five foxes were killed. Instead of doing that Mr. 


Maloney put a six month’sold pup in a kennel near the 








chicken coop. He thought the dog would frighten the foxes 
away ; but he was mistaken. The first night that the pup was 
put on guard the foxes made a raid, and, besides one or two 
chickens, stole the dog. It was thought that the foxes had 
killed the dog; but several nights ago he was seen going 
along the edge of the mountains wlth two foxes. The dog 
has assumed the slyness of a fox and can run nearly as fast as 
the foxes. 


Jump in Prices. 
THERE has been a great advance in hardware, the Wilming- 
ton, Del., Morning News says: ‘‘ Various reasons are given. 
One is the giant Trusts formed among members of the iron 


trade."’ Copper wire, retailed some time ago at 24 cents a 


pound, is now 44. Ordinary nails, which were sold by the 
carload at 70 cents a keg, are now $3.40 a keg. Agricultural 
tools have advanced nearly 40 per cent., and screws are 20 
per cent. higher than six months ago. A dealer said that 
many articles were sold some time ago at unreasonably low 
rates, in which there was no profit for any one. ‘‘I do not 
believe that prices of what is called shelf hardware, such as 
locks and their correlatives, have advanced to an abnormal 
rate. The great advance in the case of wire and cut nails 
and plain and barbed wire has been effected by the manipu- 
lation of controlled interests, whose stock has lately been put 
on the market and sold. There is no reason for this but 
artificial control. I do not think it wise, either for consumers 
or dealers, to encourage these formations of combinations, 
enabling them to advance prices at one big jump.”’ 

The Mews adds: ‘‘ Most of the local hardware stores sell 
glass, wire, twine, rope, and turpentine, and there has been 
a rise in the prices of these products. Panes of glass which 
some time ago were selling at 12 and 13 cents, are now re- 
tailed at 30 cents. Manila twine and tar rope, which has 
been retailing for 6 cents a pound is now wholesaling at Io 
cents and retailing at 12 cents a pound. Binding twine can- 
not be bought for less than 14 cents a pound, about twice 
what it formerly cost. Turpentine, which is used largely in 


paints, has jumped to twice its former value, thus making 
paint higher.’’ 


The Meteoric Showers. 
Scientific American. 
THE predicted time of the coming showers of meteors is 
November 15, 1899, in the first hour of the morning of the 


16th. 
earlier. 


Observers should be on the watch forty-eight hours 
One unfortunate circumstance is the fact that this 


wonderful display comes at the time of full moon. In 1866 
this display was imposing, but was exceeded in 1833. There 
may be a hundred or a few hundred in an hour, or there may 
be many thousands. Begin the watch for them at midnight 
on the 13th and continue it until the morning of the 17th. 
The vigil will be shared all over the civilized world by thou- 
sands of bright people. 


White Control in the Philippines. 
SOME months ago! had a long talk with the Sultan of the 
Sulu Islands, says Hugh Clifford in the Atlantic Monthly, 
‘‘and learned his view of the position of the Spaniards with re- 
gard to his territories. He laughed at any pretensions they 


might make that the land was a Spanish possession, and 
pointed out that they had never attempted to win a surer foot- 
hold on the islands than was afforded them by the land ceded 
for the erection of their forts. With the internal administra- 
tion of the group, he declared that they had neither the right 
nor the power to interfere, and further inquiries on the subject 
bear out the Sultan’s contention. Also a closer examination 
will show us that in many of the outlying portions of the 
archipelago the white men’s control was purely nominal.”’ 

The Sulu Islands are part of the Philippine group, The 
Sultan is the ruler, a slaveholder, and polygamist, who is sub- 
sidized by the United States Government. 
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| and hospital supplies to the aid of the Boer wounded. 


| a meeting at Potsdam (near Berlin) on the 8th instant. 


| gunpowder. 





' its user. 
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Protestants Killing One Another. 
Christian Register. 
WHILE certain zealous Protestants are hailing the Philippine 
War as ‘‘ opening one more door for Christ in the Orient,’’ 
the organ of the Papal Court, the Osservatore Romano, is 
looking with similar faith and hope to the conflict between 
two heretical powers in South Africa. ‘‘Can it be that this 


war is providential?’’ it asks. ‘‘ Will Protestantism be 
exhausted by it? Has the period of the great transformation 
of the world begun, when the Church will accomplish a new 
conversion of the Gentiles? Let us have courage, dete:mina- 
tion, and faith in God, who is ever the God of armies.’’ The 
same clerical journal, having expressed satisfaction over the 
verdict of the court-martial against Dreyfus, complains of 
those who find fault with Catholics ‘‘for not espousing the 
cause of a Semite accused of treason.’’ This brings out 
from the London 7Zimes a rather direct question: ‘* Who 
founded the Catholic Church but a Semite accused of 
treason ?”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THERE have been no decisive operations in the South 
African war. The Boer forces have cut the telegraph and 
railway lines south of Ladysmith, so that little news has been 
received from there for several days, except one message 
sent, it is stated, by a carrier pigeon. The Boers have prac- 
tically surrounded the place, but their inferiority in artillery 
makes it doubtful whether they can capture it. There have 
been many rumors of its capture, all of them, it would 


appear, unfounded. Additional troops continue to be dis- 


patched from England. 
al ate 


IN the elections held on the 7th instant, the results at this 
writing appear to be: Ohio elects Nash, Rep., Governor ; 
Maryland elects Smith, Dem.; Nebraska elects Holcomb, 
Fusion ; Kentucky elects the Republican candidate, owing 
to the division of the Democratic vote. Other States voted 
about asusual. Jones, Mayor of Toledo, who ran independ- 


ently for Governor of Ohio, is said to have received abgut 
100,000 votes. 


OFFICIAL denial is given to the idea that the Filipinos are 
‘*savages’’ by the holding of an election in the island of 
Negros, October 2, under direction of the United States 
military officers. The officials elected in the town of Bacolor 
were ‘‘installed ’’ on the 6th instant. . General Smith, the 
U. S. Military Governor, swore in the Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and he in turn swore in the civil officers. 
natives. ‘‘ Great importance’’ 
a dispatch states. 

Military movements continue in the Philippine Islands 
very much as for the past six months. There are repeated 
announcements that some decisive successes by the United 
States troops may be expected soon. 


They are all 
is attached to such elections, 


ENERGETIC efforts have been made in Holland to send 
money to the Red Cross work in South Africa, and surgeons 
The 
Emperor of Germany and the Czar of Russia have appointed 
It is 
commonly believed that the subject of mediation is to be 
considered. The general feeling of European nations is 
hostile to England. The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 


Cologne Gazef/e asserts that ‘‘the Russian hatred of England 
is fanatical.”’ 


JOUBERT, the commander of the Boer forces in Natal, is 
said to have protested to General White, the British com- 
mander at Ladysmith, against the use of the terrible explosive 
called lyddite, in battle. It is used to fill the shells thrown 
by the heavy guns; in bursting it breaks up the shells into 
minute fragments and is much more destructive than ordinary 

A recent description says: ‘‘Lyddite is the 
most destructive explosive that can be handled with safety by 
Ounce for ounce it is from five to seven times more 








destructive than nitro-glycerine and from forty to fifty-six 
times more powerful than the best gunpowder. A shell full 
of lyddite thrown into a regiment produces the same effect 
as dynamite exploded in a stream full of fish—plus blood and 
mangling and the sounds of creatures in anguish.”’ 

Tue Ladysmith correspondent of the London daily Mazi, 
speaking of a recent engagement at Nicholson’s Nek, says 
that after it ‘‘the Boers showed great kindness both to the 
wounded and the prisoners. This elicited the highest praise. 
They collected water for the British wounded and gave the 
blankets off the captured mules for hospital panniers. Some 
of them asked the soldiers for their embroidered belts as 
mementos of their great victory, but were told that many of 
them contained money, the pay of the men. In many cases 
they then refrained from making their requests. Some of 
the wounded dropped their money, but the Boers would not 
take it.”’ 


THE payments from the United States Treasury for four 
months (to Eleventh month 1), have been nearly 184 millions 
of dollars ($183,851,152). Of this only about forty millions 
ordinary peace uses. The War Department took 
over fifty-seven millions, the Navy over nineteen millions, 
and pensions and interest on the old war debt about sixty-six 
millions more. 


was [fo 


In the Portland district of Maine, on the 6th inst., Amos 
T. Allen, Rep., was elected to Congress to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Speaker Thomas B. Reed. He 
advocated the ‘‘expansion’’ policy, and his opponent, 
McKinney, Dem., opposed it. Allen’s majority, 4,650, is 
about 1,000 less than Reed had in 1898, and 6,000 less than 
he had in 1896. Thethree leading Republican newspapers 
in the district, the Portland Press, Portland Exfress, and 
Bridgeton News, oppose the imperialist policy but supported 
Allen. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE Schofield School Bud//etin, Tenth month, says: ‘‘ We 
are cutting the last of our hay (on the School farm), and have 
already under cover twice the quantity ever made before. 
Our cotton is the best in the neighborhood ; we expect to pick 


a bale from each acre planted. The average of South Caro- 
lina last year was about one-third of this."’ 


—The night schools of Philadelphia do an important work. 
One of the largest is the Meredith School, on Fifth street 
above German. The pupils, 730 in number, men, women, 
boys, and girls—are nearly all of foreign birth. The best of 
order is observed, and all the pupils apply themselves dili- 





Four million women of the United 
States work. Inthis number are teachers, 
professors, lawyers, clergymen, journal- 


ists, chemists, assayers, detectives, post- 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 


Pitts hb, 
raunestoce. '™® 


men, guides, and veterinary surgeons. ame ne 
More than 4o per cent. of the people of meni | cincinnatt 
Great Britain could not write their names 
when Queen Victoria ascended thethrone. | “**4*™? 
At the present time on!y 7 percent. of the | B®4DUE¥ 
population are in that condition. eT ae 
JAPANESE newspapers are published in y santa’ 
Brooklyn, San Francisco, and Honolulu, ULSTER 
UNION 
and Sacramento. They are either litho- | SOUTHERN } " 
- . . 
graphed or produced by some manifolding | SHIPMAN 
process. COLLIER 
A New YorK woman has patented a 141SSOURE Be 
bicycle attachment for repelling the at- RED SEAL 
tacks of dogs, consisting of a perforated SOUTHERN 


box containing pepper or other substance, 
with a bulb on the handle bar to force air 
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gently to their work. A large majority of the pupils work 
during the day. Some of the girls, who are employed in 
Kensington mills, daily walk to and from their work, and 
their time is so limited that they go direct from their work to 
the night school. 


—A Massachusetts man writes to the Springfield Repud- 
lican : ‘‘1 have just returned from a journey to the West 
through Oregon and California, and from such conversation 
as I had I think the feeling against the war is very strong. 
San Francisco is making a great deal of money and the 
newspapers support the war ; but outside, among the ordinary 
voters, the opposition is very strong, ard the returning soldiers 
have spread the opposition.’’ 


—The death is announced in England of Jane Arnold 
Forster, widow of the late William Edward Forster, M. P., 
who was Chief Secretary for Ireland in the Cabinet of W. E. 
Gladstone. She was the eldest child of Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
of Rugby, and sister therefore of Matthew Arnold. She was 
born in 1821. She and her husband had no children, but 
they adopted the four children of her brother William D. 
Arnold, who took the surname of Arnold-Forster. 


—The committee appointed by the New York Presbytery 
at its June meeting to confer with Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, 
of Union Theological Seminary, has failed in the attempt to 
induce him to withdraw from the Presbyterian ministry. At 
the final meeting, recently held, it was decided to abandon 
the attempt, and so to report to the Presbytery. A ‘‘trial 
for heresy "’ is likely to follow. 


—Some incredibly silly person in authority, some time 
ago, had a flag stuck in the top of William Penn's hat on the 
statue on top of the City Hall tower. A recent storm blew it 


down. The Ledger says truly, ‘‘it was incongruous and un- 
dignified. Now that it has blown away, it should never be 
replaced.”’ 


—The report of the Auditor of the United States Post- 
office Department shows that there was a deficit for the year 
of over $6,000,000. The money order business was con- 
ducted at a loss. 


—The Pullman Palace Car Company has absorbed by 
purchase the Wagner Company, paying therefor 200,000 
shares of Pullman stock. This agreement has yet to be rati- 
fied by the stockholders of the two corporations. 

~The Chicago School Board has appointed fifty medical 
inspectors in an effort to prevent the spread of infectious 
diseases among the children. 

—A Washington despatch says it has practically been 
decided to establish a Colonial Bureau in the War Depart- 
ment, to take charge of ‘‘all matters pertaining to the out- 
lying dependencies of the United States.’’ 
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Lead made by quick or patent 


is it that the brands of White 





process are almost invariably sold 
below the price of standard brands? 
Because practical painters and consumers 
generally know that they are inferior to the 
brands made by the “old Dutch process” 
of slow corrosion, The brands named in 


margin are genuine. 


FREE 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


MORLEY any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
through a tube into the box to discharge eoumme Cleveland. able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
the pepper. Salem, Mass. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 

MorE than 12,000,000 acres of the CORNELL Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
: . — . 9 E=NTUCKY 
Sahara have been converted into fertile Louisville. 


' 
| 
and Japanese magazines at Los Angeles, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


soil with the aid of artesian wells. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* The Annual Meeting of the General 
Conference of Young Friends’ Associations will 
be held at Woodstown, N. J., Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 18. Morning session 10.30 to 
12. Afternoon, 2 to 4. 

Morning program : ‘‘ Need of Increased In- 
terest in Business Meetings,’ paper by Susan 
H. Jarrett. Discussion opened by J. Hibberd 
Taylor West Chester, and Alvin Haines, Ab- 
ington Association. 

Afternoon: ‘* The Friendly Renaissance,”’ 
paper by Robert M. Reese. Discussion opened 
by Mary R. W. Thorne, Moorestown, and Ely 
J. Smith, Solebury Association. 

’ A general invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested Friends. 

A special train will leave Market street wharf, 
Philadelphia, at 9.30 a m., Camden, at 9.35, 
making no stops between Camden and Woods- 
town. Excursion tickets $1.05. Return trains 
leave Woodstown at 4 30 and 6.07 p. m. 

A cordial invitation to remain over First-day 
is extended to visitors, by Woodstown Friends. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

WILLIAM WALToN, Chairman. 
ANNA S. ATKINSON, >ecretary. 

*,* Donation Day of Friends’ Home for 
Children, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, 
will be Third-day, Eleventh month 21. 

The good work has continued during the past 
year, although a smaller number of general con- 
tributions has been received. Money and 
clothing will be very acceptable, but we shall 
also be very glad to receive donations of pro- 
duce. Many farmers have potatoes, apples, 
turnips, etc., that are not good enough for 
market, but which would be very acceptable to 
us. Contributions, in kind, may be sent to A. T. 
Eavenson, 318 North 2oth street, Philadelphia, 
or Edward C. Dixon, Secretary, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

*,* A Conference will be held at Byberry 
Friends’ meeting house, on First-day afternoon, 
the 18th inst., at 2.300’clock. Subject, ‘* Peace 
and Arbitration.’ Under the care of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 

J. Q. Al KINSON, 
hens CARTER, \ Clerks. 

*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 15th, in the even- 
ing, at 7.30 o'clock. 

*,* Friends Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have made the following ap- 
pointments for Eleventh month ; 

26 Salem, Io a. m. 

*.* T. B. Pandian, of Madras, India, will 
give an illustrated lecture on ‘* Rural Life in 
India” in the lecture-room of Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race Streets, Third-day, 
Eleventh month 14, at8 p.m. T. B. Pandian s 
lectures are very interesting as well as instruc- 
tive, and it is hoped there will be a large at- 
tendance. EmMa Wa tn, Clerk 

Committee on Best Interests. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Mill 
Creek, on First-day, Eleventh month 12, 1899. 
To convene at 2 0 clock p. m. 

Oscar F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 


19. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
26. Reading, 10 a. m. 
TWELFTH MonTH : 
3. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
AQuiLa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting occur as follows : 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

9g. Abington, Byberry. 

28. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 
29. Southern, Camden, Del. 
30. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

*,* First-day evening meetings, in Philadel- 
phia, in Eleventh month, are held at Race 
Street, at 7.30 0 clock. The full attendance of 
Friends is solicited. 


Young Friends’ Association. 
The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry 


streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p. m. 
munications to 

YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 


15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


Address all com- 


Young Friends’ Association. 
The Young Friends’ Association of Phila- 
delphia will hold a regular meeting in the 
Lecture-room, Fifteenth and Race -treets. on 
Second-day evening. Eleventh month 13th, at 
8 o'clock. All are invited. 
PROGRAM 
A Talk by Howard M. Jenkins on A Visit to 
English Friends. 
EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. | 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Tenmeen Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, | 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } : 
hatieen, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


uel’ BEDSTEADS 


ENAMELED 


There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. 
the right way; 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13N. 11th st 


We do it 


try us. Furniture reupholstered. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 

URPLUS, shea 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 

Nicuoras Brice, Epwarp S, 
Spencer M. Janney, J. 
S. Davis PaGeg, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
‘Homas R. Git, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 

Aurrep I. 


IN PRESS.—Ready about 11th mo 


SAYRES, 
Botton WINPENNY, 
EL_twoop BecKgr, 
Epwin S. Drxon, { 
Warren G. Grirritn, | 
Samvuec Bancrort, Jr, § 
Epwarp G. McCo .tuin, ¢ 
PHILLIPs. 
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“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


‘HIS volume, which was left unfinished by the 


author at the time of his death has been com- 

pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 

is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell 
It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers, It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“legacy to the young people.’” The volume contains 
sever | portraits and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 
lished. 

Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 


Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W. 1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; I<aac 
Roberts, ( onshohocken, Pa, and by the /xudlisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainficld, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 


Fruen’s Wheat Wafers 


In two-pound Packages. 


Made from the Best Selected 
Washington State White Wheat. 


The largest, richest and finest flavored Wheat 
in the world, 


After the defective and imperfect grains are 
separated, it has the outside woody hull, which 
is both indigestible and irritating, stripped off. 

It is then thoroughly cleaned, and finally roiled out 
into perfect and peerless wafers or flakes, the 
most perfect food for mankind known. _ 

A great nerve, brain and muscle food, delicious 
and unequalled as a breakfast food or for pud- 
dings, omelets, griddle cakes, or mixed with 
any stewed fruit 

Gives children strong constitutions, rosy cheeks, 
good eyes, strong nerves, sound teeth and 
to grown persons an active brain and strength 
of nerve and muscle 

Taking beef as a standard. at 18 cents per pound, 
Fruen Best Wheat Wafer’s food value is over 
50 cents per pound, 


Superior to Oat-meal, as while itis more perfectly 
| 


nourishingit does net over-heat the blood or 
irritate the stomach like oatmeal. 


A.R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 


Wholesale Agt. for Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


{ telephone 2-28-25-A. ! 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. — chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. Real Estate Brokers, 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 

TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- @ 

CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 

CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, — ene 


SAFES TO RENT IN Bt ‘E. B. MORRIS, ene PETER WRIGHT: & SONS 


; : - - 305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD'A. 
The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia | zz77225 or crepir for Travelers. 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


” : iv The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, | « Specialty. 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. deposits. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASAS. WING: pronase sy of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, J. ROB- SPECIAL TH ERMOM ETERS. 


nie FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 





ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TRUTH; Secretary, C. \ ALTER BORTON. With porcelain scale. 
can Forty-five cents. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY H. C. Boden & Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. ao Cor. 13th & Walnut 8 
This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ane the a 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. THE PENNHURST, Qe eh Ge yee 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, Par are, tame ha Dad. Sais Oe. 


The house has every convenience, including electric 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOTENSON. HENRY C. BROWN elevator, running to y of pavement, steam heat, etc. 


wapaseanienigieeingonen nee - Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


77929999229992999999939998, M. L. PHILIBERT, (THE AQUARILLE, Oren att tux vear 


Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE Ave. 


Friends’ Book Association, § French Steam Dyer, Scourer, Sateagel, exsmudilied, daswe Gar ietate balla, hosted 





AND DRY CLEANER. sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
OF PHILADELPHIA Cleaning of Shanes ant Lace Curtains M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
a specialty eer 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, @ | 210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA Women’s Petticoats 
Blank Book Manufacturers, Branch Office, 77 South Second Street. ' 





Engravers, and Printers, We offer values in Petticoats that 


Asticts’ Materiale. F. GUTEKUNST, will appeal to all economical women. 


Kindergarten, School Supplies. Not enough space to discuss all the 
: + FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY $§| styles, but the following items give 


PRP API EERIE Ol Tal OE eH LION 


Everything relating to the Kinder- 9 | 
garten and School. 712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. | 


an idea of the completeness of our 
stock : 





Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


At 95 cents — Petticoats with Metallic 
striped satine ; umbrella shape, corded 
ruffle, faced with canvas. 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. At $1.00—Satine Petticoats; umbrella 


shape, corded ruffle, lined throughout. 


At $1.75—Petticoats of Satine, three 
small ruffles with two cords above each 
ruffle ; lined throughout. 


At $1. 75—Petticoats of Fine Satine in 





We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below 

We will send FRIEvDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 
below, for the amount stated “ for both.”’ 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES (Continued). pretty metallic stripes ; umbrella shape, 

Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. corded ruffle, faced with canvas. 
Harper s Weekly, ($4), - - - - $5-30 Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . - . $4.60 At $ -75—P etticoats of Mercerised Italian 
Chsistion Resister, (82) 4.80 TheC - imiasien tie’ si Cloth, in popular colors; umbrella 

CI oe oe “7 laa 4.10 ge ar 5 ruffle, with cluster of cords. 
nristian Register, (mew subscribers) , . ¢ s Magazine, ($3), . . ‘ o : os : : 
© queens . a = 6 ~~ a8 \ = ‘ F At $5.00—Petticoats of Taffetas Silk, in 
Scientific American, ($3), 4-00 Atlantic Monthly. ($4), .- .- - - 530 black and colors ; 11-inch corded ruffle 
Hanper's Basar, (84), 53° The Forum, ($3), - +--+ - 460 satine-faced and velveteen-bound. . 
al of Education, ($2.50), 35 J ric Review, ($5), . . 6. : - a 

gages rT a (5a5 . ” North American Review, ($5) waa FT $5.00—Petticoats of Taffetas Silk, in 
The Living Age, ($6), 7-00 St. Nicholas, ($3, . - - - - - 4-60 pretty striped effects ; umbrella shape, 

Literary Digest, ($3), . . - - 5-50 Lippincott s Magazine, ($2.50), . . 3.80 with two ruffles two inches wide. 
The Independent, ($2), sain  * 39° Scattered Seeds, ($0.50, . . . . 2.35 At $7.50—Petticoats of Taffetas Silk, in 
Springfield Republican, $1), . . 2.90 McClure’s Magazine, ($1), . . . 2.90 black and colors ; umbrella shape, fin- 
The Nation, $3), - - - - + 4-80 he Farm Journal, $050), . . . 2.20 ished with cluster of cords and two 

Little Men and Women, ($0.50), . 2.45 three-inch ruffles and dust ruffle. 

MONTHLIES. iddtcntinnmagal 

British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 QUARTERLIES. Orders by mail receive prompt and 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort. ),($2), 3.85 |The New World, ( Relig. Rev.), ($3), $450 | accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘De- 


partment C."’ 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will —— 
aii 708 sh Arie ; Strawbridge & Clothier, 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PRIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCE 





Fill a pie with 
ATMORE’S 
MINCE MEAT 


if you want your guests to 
praise it. Delicate in flavor, 
rich in substance, clean, pure 
and fresh. Ask forit. Try 
ATMORE’S 

Genuine 

English 

Pium 
Pudding. 





Ask Grocers. 
write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 
SHOTS AT RANDOM, 


A Book of Poems, 
By Howell Stroud England. 


To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


Mr. England has a pleasing, unstudied mode of ex- 
pressing himself. —Mz/waukee Sentine/. 


NVESTMENTS 


depreciation than real estate mortgages. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER had a way, 
when he entered his church, of taking up 
| any letters addressed to him there; and 
he sometimes read one of these to the 
congregation, and made it a text for a 
discourse. One day he opened such a 
| letter, and found it contained only the one 
word ‘‘Fool.’’ He mentioned the fact to 
his congregation, and then quietly added, 
‘*Now I have known many an instance of 
aman writing a letter and forgetting to 
sign his name; but this is the only 
instance | have ever known of a man 
signing his name and forgetting to write 


| the letter.’’ 





THE Kashmir Railway is to be con- 
structed over 186 miles in the most moun- 
tainous part of India. It will be operated 
by electricity, water power being used. 
This permits of a much lighter motor for 
drawing the same load and also permits of 
grades which a steam engine could not 
climb without recourse to the rack system. 


THE Pike's Peak Power Company pro- 
poses to develop 3,200 horse power for dis- 
tribution for mines in the neighborhood of 
Cripple Creek, Col. The source of the 
water supply is Beaver Canyon, and a 
steel rock dam will be built, having a 
storage capacity of 150,000,000 cubic feet. 


‘«SELF-DEPENDENCE,”’ the little boy 
said, ‘‘is that quality of the human mind 
which leads us to get some one else to do 
for us what we ought to do for ourselves.”’ 


In the vears 1832 to 1891, England lost 
14,000,000 of its population by emigra- 
tion. Germany lost 5,000,000 between 


| 1832 and 1891. 


No class of secu= 
rities has been 
less subject to 
They 


are the safest and most reliable of any class of 


investments. 


For more than twenty-one years we have 
sold our carefully selected real estate first mort- 


gages to a great number 
to a single one. 


of investors without loss 


We now offer a choice selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black-waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list of loans furnish full ‘ 
descriptive particulars and will be sent for the 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 


asking. 


Address Home Office, or 


S. E. MORSE, ist V.-Pres., 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


t C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 


toon rrr 


OU 
fit your lamp that will 


last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 


“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Add-ess Macsetn, } ‘isburgh, Pa. 


ee Yy a 
~CAVE % Your fi! 

# AVE calls up chimney. FUEL 

# using THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST $2.00 AND UP. 
= Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
® Write for booklet on economy in heating 


homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


45 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y, 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
‘ Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BABAAABRBBBAABAARARABBABAABRASBASE 


Why Not? 


Yes, why not look into it? You are ill, 
perhaps. If so, we affirm that our treat- 
ment has cured cases as bad as your own. 
We bring testimony of those who have been 
cured. They describe their diseases and 
testify that they are cured by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
and Palen. They are ready to reiterate 
and confirm these statements at any time, 
and we are permitted to refer to them. 

You have tried other means without suc- 
cess. You know where to find the remedy, 
or to learn all about it. Why not look in- 
to it ? 

To assist you, send for our book of 200 
pages, in which you will find a history of 
Compound Oxygen, with numerous’ testi- 
monials and record of surprising cures in 
chronic cases. An investigation of this 
treatment. by leading you to try it, may 
save your life. Home or office Treatment. 
Consulation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
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effort has been spared to make the forthcoming 


| cna ee ns NP of The Companion worthier than any that 
} pots poet ste SiS has gone before it. 
| or Ss stories of absorbing interest to appear during 1900 are: 


A Highland Industry, 





A Long Chase, Edward W. Thomson. 

The Boyhood of Napoleon, Prof. W. M. Sloane. 
| A Historic Game of Football, Walter Camp. 
| How Rosamond Made Up Her Mind, Margaret Deland. 
| Photographing the Stars, Prof. C. A. Young. 
i How Jim Went to the War, Jacob Riis. 
heme .. Farming in Shakespeare’s Day, Prof. W. J. Rolfe. 
Cage’ Up in the Great Woods, C. A. Stephens. 

; ; Ambitions, True and False, Bishop Potter. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, 


=e @ @ GG 2G 8B esBBoeseseV@oSsseseVSesesVEsBssBEssVwes_esvw_es_s set Fess 


The Youth’s Companion 


ISSUED EVERY WEEK. SUBSCRIPTION, $1.75 A YEAR. 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND IN HALF A MILLION HOMES. 


Subscribe Now for 1900 


@S @ @ @ OBS SVs SesesesVesVEsV_EsVEstBEsVsEsVwesesBsesVEtBssVBsEsVsestBVEs’Esesesweseswswesses83e 


The Companion hopes to win thousands of new friends, and bind 
old ones closer, during 1900. Its character as a paper for every member 
of the family will be maintained, and its literary resources enriched. 













Special Subscription Offer. 


Those who subscribe at once, sending $1.75 with this 
slip or the name of this publication, will recetve the Com- 
panion FREE for all the remaining weeks of 1899, and 
then for a full year, fifty-two Weeks, until January J, 
1901. This offer includes the gift of the New Com- 
panion Calendar for 1900 — embellished With figure pieces 
in 12-lithographed colors from designs painted expressly 
for The Companion. 


The Compa@nccn 
will be preserved as a beautiful souvenir—the last Calendar of the 


century — and the most exquisite in the long series of fine Companion 
Calendars. It is given to every one paying the subscription for 1900. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


To give eveu a tenth part of the titles of contributions already in hand, or to print 
the names of more than a handful of the famous men and women who will write for 
We shall be glad to send to any address, free 

upon request, our illustrated Announcement Number, containing a full Prospectus 
— of authors and contributions engaged for the 1900 volumnie. 


the new volume is impossible here. 











Among the many articles and 


Duchess of Sutherland. 
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